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National Security Council Staff 


Announcement of Appointments to the NSC Staff. 
April 6, 1973 


We are announcing today, in relation to the National 
Security Council staff, that the President is appointing 
Brig. Gen. Brent Scowcroft to replace Gen. Alexander M. 
Haig as Deputy Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs and Deputy to Dr. Kissinger. General 
Scowcroft is at the present Military Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, but he has been serving in this new position since 
January. 

Also, in a move to streamline the operation within the 
National Security Council staff and give impetus to the 
responsibilities of the various functional areas of the Na- 
tional Security Council staff, the President is appoint- 
ing three new Deputy Assistants. 

To be Deputy Assistant to the President for NSC 
Operations, the President is appointing Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger. Mr. Eagleburger is currently Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for International Security 
Affairs. 

I think many of you will recall that Larry Eagleburger 
did work on the National Security Council staff at the be- 
ginning of the first term, and I believe many of you know 
him. He worked in a staff capacity on the NSC staff in 
1969. 

To be Deputy Assistant to the President for NSC Plan- 
ning, the President is appointing Richard T. Kennedy. 
Mr. Kennedy has been a member of the National Security 
Council staff since October of 1969, and currently heads 
the NSC Staff Planning Group. 

In recognition of the heavy impact of economic issues 
on national security affairs, the President is creating the 
position of Deputy Assistant to the President for Inter- 
national Economic Affairs for the NSC staff. To fill this 
position, the President has selected Charles A. Cooper, 


who is at present Minister-Counselor for Economic Affairs 
in the United States Embassy in Saigon. 

In addition to these appointments, the position of Di- 
rector of Program Analysis for the National Security 
Council staff in being elevated to a top policy level posi- 
tion, and Philip A. Odeen, who is currently the Direc- 
tor, will remain in that position. Mr. Odeen joined the 
National Security Council staff in November of 1971. 

We have provided you with the biographical informa- 
tion on all the individuals whom we have announced this 
morning. 

The new organizational pattern defined by the Presi- 
dent’s appointments which we are announcing today re- 
flects a streamlining of the National Security Council 
operation and the recognition of the top policy level of 
the five positions involved: the Deputy Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs and Deputy to 
Henry Kissinger, General Scowcroft; Deputy Assistant 
to the President for National Security Council Operations; 
Deputy Assistant to the President for NSC Planning; 
Deputy Assistant to the President for National Security 
Council International Economic Affairs; and Director of 
Program Analysis for the NSC. 

NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler made the announcement 


at his news conference at San Clemente, Calif., on Friday, April 6, 
1973. It was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Department of the Treasury 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt To Be Under Secretary. 
April 6, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Helmut Sonnenfeldt to be Under Secretary of the 
Treasury. He will succeed Edwin S. Cohen, who held the 
position from June 12, 1972 until March 17, 1973. 

Mr. Sonnenfeldt has been a Senior Staff Member of the 
National Security Council for Europe and East-West re- 
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lations since January 1969. He was with the Department 
of State from 1952 to 1969 and for a year immediately 
after World War II. His specialty is Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

From 1966 to 1969, Mr. Sonnenfeldt was Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis for the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe. During 1960-61, he served as a policy 
officer in the then newly established U.S. Disarmament 
Administration (now the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency). He has served on U.S. delegations to numerous 
NATO meetings and to conferences with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in London, Geneva, Washington, Moscow, and 
New York. 

While on the NSC staff, Mr. Sonnenfeldt has accom- 
panied the President on his three European trips during 
1969 and 1970 as well as the 1972 Moscow summit. He 
also accompanied Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, to Moscow in 
April and September 1972 and was the White House rep- 
resentative on missions to the Soviet Union of Secretaries 
of Commerce Maurice H. Stans and Peter G. Peterson in 
November 1971 and July 1972. 

Mr. Sonnenfeldt was born on September 13, 1926, in 
Berlin, Germany. He received his early education in Ger- 
many and in England, where he attended the University 
of Manchester. Mr. Sonnenfeldt came to the U.S. in 1944 
and served in the U.S. Army in the Pacific and European 
Theaters as a member of the counterintelligence corps. He 
continued his education at Johns Hopkins University, 
from which he received his B.A. and M.A. degrees in 
political science. 

He has been on the faculty of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Advanced International Studies as a 
lecturer on Soviet affairs and is also a research consultant 
of the school’s Washington Center for Foreign Policy Re- 
search. He has also been associated with the Russian In- 
stitute at Columbia University as a senior fellow. 

Mr. Sonnenfeldt is married to the former Marjorie 
Hecht. They have three children and reside in Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Fred Charles Ikle To Be Director. 
April 6, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Dr. Fred Charles Ikle, of Pacific Palisades, Calif., 
to be Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 


Agency. He will succeed Gerard C. Smith, who held the 
position from February 7, 1969, until January 4, 1973. 

Dr. Ikle has been head of the social science department 
at the Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif., since 1967. He 
manages Rand’s research programs in the foreign policy 
area for the National Security Council and the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense. Dr. Ikle is also a consultant 
to the Departments of State and Defense. He is co-chair- 
man of the California Arms Control Seminar. 

From 1964 to 1967, he taught policy analysis as pro- 
fessor of political science at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He spent 1962-63 at the Harvard Center 
for International Affairs. From 1955 to 1961, he was 
with the Rand Corp. and prior to that, from 1950 to 1954, 
he conducted research at Columbia University’s Bureau of 
Applied Social Research. 

He was born on August 21, 1924, at Samaden, Switzer- 
land, and came to the United States in 1946. Dr. Ikle 
holds a master’s degree (1948) and Ph. D. (1950, both 
from the University of Chicago. He is the author of 
numerous articles and three books: The Social Impact of 
Bomb Destruction (1958), How Nations Negotiate 
(1964), and Every War Must End (1971). 

Dr. Ikle is a member of the International Institute of 
Strategic Studies, the American Sociological Association, 
the American Political Science Association, and the Los 
Angeles Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He is married to the former Doris Eisemann. They 
reside in Pacific Palisades, Calif., with their two daughters. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Department of Labor 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Richard F. Schubert To Be Under Secretary. 
April 6, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Richard F. Schubert to be Under Secretary of Labor. 
He will succeed Laurence H. Silberman, who was Under 
Secretary from September 3, 1970, until January 20, 
1973. 

Mr. Schubert was Solicitor of the Department of Labor 
from October 25, 1971, until January 31, 1973. Since 
that time he has been special assistant to the vice president 
of Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. From March 
1970 until he was named Solicitor, he was Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor. 

Prior to joining the Department of Labor, Mr. Schubert 
was with Bethlehem Steel Corp. from 1961 as an arbitra- 
tion attorney and from 1966 to 1970 as assistant manager 
of labor relations. 
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He was born in Trenton, N.J., on November 2, 1936. 
Mr. Schubert received his A.B. degree in 1958 from 
Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy, Mass., and his J.D. 
degree in 1961 from the Yale University School of Law. 
He is a member of the Pennsylvania and American Bar 
Associations. 

Mr. Schubert is married to the former Sarah Jane 
Lockington. They have two children and reside in Easton, 
Pa. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Commission on Revision of the 
Federal Court Appellate System 


Announcement of Appointment of Four Members 
of the Commission. April 6, 1973 


The President today announced that he would appoint 
four persons as members of the Commission on Revision 
of the Federal Court Appellate System. They are: 


Rocer C. Cramton, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; dean-elect, Cornell Law 
School, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Francis R. Kirxuam, of San Francisco, Calif.; partner, law firm 
of Pillsbury, Madison and Sutro, San Francisco, Calif. 
ALFRED T. Sutmonett1, of Portland, Oreg.; senior trial judge and 
chief criminal judge, Multnomah County, Oreg. 
Emanvue Ce ter, of Brooklyn, N.Y. ; partner, law firm of Weisman, 
Celler, Spett, Modlin and Wertheimer, New York, N.Y. 
The Commission on Revision of the Federal Court Ap- 
pellate System was created by Public Law 92-489 of Octo- 
ber 13, 1972, to study the Federal Court Appellate Sys- 
tem and report twice to the President, the Congress, and 
the Chief Justice; once within 180 days after the appoint- 
ment of the ninth member and again 15 months after the 
appointment of the ninth member. The 16-member Com- 
mission will cease to exist 90 days after submitting its final 
report. The 16 members include four each appointed by 
the President, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House, and the Chief Justice. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Uniformed Services University 
of the Health Sciences 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Six 
Persons To Be Members of the Board of 
Regents. April 6, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate six persons to be members of the Board of Regents of 
the Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences, 
for the terms indicated: 


For a term of 2 years: 


Davip Pacxarp, of Los Altos Hills, Calif., chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer, Hewlett-Packard Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif., and former Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Gen. Leonarp D. Heaton (USA-Ret.), of Pinehurst, N.C., former 
Surgeon General of the Army, and former Commanding Gen- 
eral, Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

Matcotm C. Topp, of Long Beach, Calif., professor of surgery, Uni- 
versity of California College of Medicine, and chairman, Amer- 
ican Medical Association Council on Health Manpower. 

For a term of 4 years: 


AnTuony R. Currert, of Madison, Wisc., chairman, department of 
surgery, University Hospitals, University of Wisconsin. 

For a term of 6 years: 

Durwarp G. HA tt, of Springfield, Mo., surgeon and former Member 
of Congress from Missouri. 

H. Asuton Tuomas, of New Orleans, La., associate clinical pro- 
fessor, department of ear, nose and throat, Louisiana State 
University Medical School. 

The President also announced he would designate 
Mr. Packard to be Chairman of the Board of Regents 
upon his confirmation by the Senate. 

The Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences was created by Public Law 92-42 of Septem- 
ber 21, 1972. The Board of Regents will consist of nine 
members appointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; the Secretary of Defense or his des- 
ignee; the Surgeons General of the Uniformed Services, 
and as a nonvoting, ex officio member, the Dean of the 
University. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Pan American Day and 
Pan American Week 


Proclamation 4205. April 7, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Eighty-three years ago the International Union of 
American Republics was established, the forerunner of the 
Organization of American States. There have been dif- 
ferences among the member nations in those eighty-three 
years, and some of these differences continue today. But 
far more significant is the fact that, despite dramatic 
changes and our great cultural and political diversity, the 
members of the hemispheric community have maintained 
and strengthened our common forum in a general climate 
of friendship and understanding. 

It is an intangible force which forms the basis of soli- 
darity among the Americas—a combination of idealism 
and realism and a capacity to grow and adjust with the 
times. The Organization of American States is the focal 
point of this force, a place where cooperation rather than 
confrontation strengthens the common ties shared by the 
nations of the hemisphere. 

This unity of the Americas is based on respect for the 
historic personality of each of the countries of the Americas 
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and demands a mutual understanding and respect for 
each country. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim Satur- 
day, April 14, 1973, as Pan American Day, and the week 
beginning April 8 and ending April 14 as Pan American 
Week, and I call upon the Governors of the fifty States, 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
appropriate officials of all other areas under the flag of 
the United States to issue similar proclamations. 


In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this seventh day of April, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHarp Nixon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:20 a.m., 
April 10, 1973] 


NOTE: The Proclamation was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Benjamin F. Holman To Be Director of the 
Community Relations Service. April 9, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Benjamin F. Holman, of Washington, D.C., to be 
Director of the Community Relations Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, for a term of 4 years. Mr. Holman has 
held this position since April 7, 1969. 

Mr. Holman was previously with the Community Rela- 
tions Service from June 1965 to August 1968 as Assistant 
Director in charge of the Media Relations Division. From 
August 1968 to April 1969, he was a reporter and 
producer with the NBC News Four Probe Unit in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

From 1952 to 1962, he was a reporter with the Chicago 
Daily News and from 1962 to 1963 he was a commentator 
and reporter for television station WBBM in Chicago. 
Prior to joining the Community Relations Service in 1965, 
he was a reporter and assignment editor with CBS News 
in New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Holman was born on December 18, 1930, in 
Columbia, S.C. He attended Lincoln University in Penn- 
sylvania and received his B.S. degree from the University 
of Kansas in 1952. From 1954 to 1956, he attended the 
University of Chicago Graduate School of International 
Relations. Mr. Holman served in the U.S. Army for 2 
years. 


Legacy of Parks Program 


Announcement of Transfer of 17 Parcels of Land 
for Park and Recreation Use Under the 
Program. April 9, 1973 


The President today announced the transfer of an ad- 
ditional 17 parcels of surplus Federal land to State and 
local governments for park and recreation use under the 
Legacy of Parks program. This program was inaugurated 
March 1, 1971 with the first cost-free transfer of $1.1 mil- 
lion worth of Federal property to the County of Nassau, 
N.Y. 

The 17 properties, located in 14 States, total 3,561 acres 
and have an estimated market value of $4,286,000. To- 
day’s announcement brings to 290 the number of proper- 
ties transferred to local governments in all 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico under the program. These 290 properties total 
49,853 acres and have an estimated market value of 
$141,003,176. 

Included in the 17 properties are three in California, 
one in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, two in Puerto Rico, and one in South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 


NOTE: The release also included a list and description of the lands 
to be transferred. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Agency’s 12th Annual Report. April 9, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
as amended (P.L. 87-297), I herewith transmit the An- 
nual Report of the United States Arms Contrel and Dis- 
armament Agency. 


The year covered by this report has been the most re- 
warding in the twelve-year history of the agency. Agree- 
ments reached with the Soviet Union in the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks testify to the determination of this Ad- 
ministration to move away from the dangers and burdens 
of unrestrained arms competition and toward a stable and 
constructive international relationship. 

The negotiations have resulted not in concessions by 
the two parties, one to the other, but in mutual arrange- 
ments to insure mutual security. For the first time, the 
United States and the Soviet Union have taken substan- 
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tial steps in concert to reduce the threat of nuclear war. 
The current round of SALT negotiations will concentrate 
on achieving a definitive treaty on the limitation of offen- 
sive weapons systems. 

The past year has also seen continued progress in other 
areas of arms control. 

Four years after the initial NATO proposal, positive 
planning has begun for a conference on Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reductions in Central Europe. The Conven- 
tion banning biological weapons and calling for the de- 
struction of existing stockpiles was opened for signature 
on April 10, 1972. At the Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament in Geneva, the problems associated with 
control of chemical warfare through international law 
were subjected to patient and careful examination. The 


number of nations adhering to the Nonproliferation Treaty 
has now reached 76 and successful negotiations on safe- 
guard arrangements have paved the way for ratification by 
key European countries. 

Much has been accomplished, but much remains to be 
done. With the beginning of my second term in office, I 
rededicate my Administration to the goal of bringing the 
instruments of warfare under effective and verifiable 
control. 


RicHarp Nrxon 
The White House, 
April 9, 1973. 
NOTE: The President’s message is included in the report entitled, 


“Arms Control Report, 12th Annual Report to the Congress” 
(processed, 51 pp., plus appendixes). 





TRADE REFORM 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Enactment of the 
Trade Reform Act of 1973. April 10, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Trade Reform Act of 1973, which I am today proposing to the 
Congress, calls for the most important changes in more than a decade in 


America’s approach to world trade. 


This legislation can mean more and better jobs for American 


workers. 


It can help American consumers get more for their money. 

It can mean expanding trade and expanding prosperity, for the 
United States and for our trading partners alike. 

Most importantly, these proposals can help us reduce international 
tensions and strengthen the structure of peace. 

The need for trade reform is urgent. The task of trade reform re- 


quires an effective, working partnership between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. The legislation I submit today has been developed in close 
consultation with the Congress and it envisions continuing cooperation 
after it is enacted. I urge the Congress to examine these proposals in a 
spirit of constructive partnership and to give them prompt and favorable 
consideration. 

This legislation would help us to: 

—Negotiate for a more open and equitable world trading system ; 

—Deal effectively with rapid increases in imports that disrupt domes- 
tic markets and displace American workers; 

—Strengthen our ability to meet unfair competitive practices; 

—Manage our trade policy more efficiently and use it more effec- 
tively to deal with special needs such as our balance of payments and in- 
flation problems; and 


—Take advantage of new trade opportunities while enhancing the 
contribution trade can make to the development of poorer countries. 
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STRENGTHENING THE STRUCTURE OF PEACE 


The world is embarked today on a profound and historic movement 
away from confrontation and toward negotiation in resolving interna- 
tional differences. Increasingly in recent years, countries have come to see 
that the best way of advancing their own interests is by expanding peace- 
ful contacts with other peoples. We have thus begun to erect a durable 
structure of peace in the world from which all nations can benefit and in 
which all nations have a stake. 

This structure of peace cannot be strong, however, unless it encom- 
passes international economic affairs. Our progress toward world peace 
and stability can be significantly undermined by economic conflicts which 
breed political tensions and weaken security ties. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that we promptly turn our negotiating efforts to the task of resolving 
problems in the economic arena. 

My trade reform proposals would equip us to meet this challenge. 
They would help us in creating a new economic order which both reflects 
and reinforces the progress we have made in political affairs. As I said to 
the Governors of the International Monetary Fund last September, our 
common goal should be to “set in place an economic structure that will 
help and not hinder the world’s historic movement toward peace.” 


Towarp A New INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 


The principal institutions which now govern the world economy date 
from the close of World War II. At that time, the United States enjoyed a 
dominant position. Our industrial and agricultural systems had emerged 


from the war virtually intact. Our substantial reserves enabled us to 
finance a major share of international reconstruction. We gave generously 
of our resources and our leadership in helping the world economy get back 
on track. 

The result has been a quarter century of remarkable economic 
achievement—and profound economic change. In place of a splintered 
and shattered Europe stands a new and vibrant European Community. In 
place of a prostrate Japan stands one of the free world’s strongest econo- 
mies. In all parts of the world new economic patterns have developed and 
new economic energies have been released. 

These successes have now brought the world into a very different 
period. America is no longer the sole, dominating economic power. The 
new era is one of growing economic interdependence, shared economic 
leadership, and dramatic economic change. 

These sweeping transformations, however, have not been matched by 
sufficient change in our trading and monetary systems. The approaches 
which served us so well in the years following World War II have now 
become outmoded; they are simply no longer equal to the challenges of 
our time. 

The result has been a growing sense of strain and stress in the inter- 
national economy and even a resurgence of economic isolationism as some 
have sought to insulate themselves from change. If we are to make our new 
economic era a time of progress and prosperity for all the world’s peoples, 
we must resist the impulse to turn inward and instead do all we can to see 
that our international economic arrangements are substantially improved. 
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MOMENTUM FOR CHANGE 


The United States has already taken a number of actions to help 
build a new international economic order and to advance our interests 
within it. 

—QOur New Economic Policy, announced on August 15, 1971, has 
helped to improve the performance of our domestic economy, reducing 
unemployment and inflation and thereby enhancing our competitive 
position. 

—The realignment of currencies achieved under the Smithsonian 
Agreement of December 18, 1971, and by the adjustments of recent weeks 
have also made American goods more competitive with foreign products 
in markets at home and abroad. 

—Building on the Smithsonian Agreement, we have advanced far- 
reaching proposals for lasting reform in the world’s monetary system. 

—We have concluded a trade agreement with the Soviet Union that 
promises to strengthen the fabric of prosperity and peace. 

—Opportunities for mutually beneficial trade are developing with 
the People’s Republic of China. 

—We have opened negotiations with the enlarged European Com- 
munity and several of the countries with which it has concluded special 
trading agreements concerning compensation due us as a result of their 
new arrangements. 

But despite all these efforts, underlying problems remain. We need 
basic trade reform, and we need it now. Our efforts to improve the world’s 
monetary system, for example, will never meet with lasting success unless 
basic improvements are also achieved in the field of international trade. 


BuILpDING A Fair AND OPEN TRADING WoRLD 


A wide variety of barriers to trade still distort the world’s economic 
relations, harming our own interests and those of other countries. 

—Quantitative barriers hamper trade in many commodities, includ- 
ing some of our potentially most profitable exports. 

—Agricultural barriers limit and distort trade in farm products, with 
special damage to the American economy because of our comparative ad- 
vantage in the agricultural field. 

—Preferential trading arrangements have spread to include most of 
Western Europe, Africa and other countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

—Non-tariff barriers have greatly proliferated as tariffs have 
declined. 

These barriers to trade, in other countries and in ours, presently cost 
the United States several billion dollars a year in the form of higher con- 
sumer prices and the inefficient use of our resources. Even an economy as 
strong as ours can ill afford such losses. 

Fortunately, our major trading partners have joined us in a commit- 
ment to broad, multilateral trade negotiations beginning this fall. These 
negotiations will provide a unique opportunity for reducing trading bar- 
riers and expanding world trade. 

It is in the best interest of every nation to sell to others the goods it 
produces more efficiently and to purchase the goods which other nations 
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produce more efficiently. If we can operate on this basis, then both the 
earnings of our workers and the buying power of our dollars can be signifi- 
cantly increased. 

But while trade should be more open, it should also be more fair. This 
means, first, that the rules and practices of trade should be fair to all na- 
tions. Secondly, it means that the benefits of trade should be fairly dis- 
tributed among American workers, farmers, businessmen and consumers 
alike and that trade should create no undue burdens for any of these 
groups. 

I am confident that our free and vigorous American economy can 
more than hold its own in open world competition. But we must always 
insist that such competition take place under equitable rules. 


Tue UrceEentv NEED For ACTION 


The key to success in our coming trade negotiations will be the 
negotiating authority the United States brings to the bargaining table. 
Unless our negotiators can speak for this country with sufficient authority, 
other nations will undoubtedly be cautious and non-committal—and the 
opportunity for change will be lost. 


We must move promptly to provide our negotiators with the author- 
ity their task requires. Delay can only aggravate the strains we have 
already experienced. Disruptions in world financial markets, deficits in our 
trading balance, inflation in the international marketplace, and tensions in 
the diplomatic arena all argue for prompt and decisive action. So does the 
plight of those American workers and businesses who are damaged by 
rapidly rising imports or whose products face barriers in foreign markets. 

For all of these reasons, I urge the Congress to act on my recom- 
mendations as expeditiously as possible. We face pressing problems here 
and now. We cannot wait until tomorrow to solve them. 


Provipinc New NEGoTIATING AUTHORITIES 


Negotiators from other countries will bring to the coming round of 
trade discussions broad authority to alter their barriers to trade. Such 
authority makes them more effective bargainers; without such authority 
the hands of any negotiator would be severely tied. 

Unfortunately, the President of the United States and those who 
negotiate at his direction do not now possess authorities comparable to 
those which other countries will bring to these bargaining sessions. Unless 
these authorities are provided, we will be badly hampered in our efforts to 
advance American interests and improve our trading system. 


My proposed legislation therefore calls upon the Congress to dele- 
gate significant new negotiating authorities to the executive branch. For 
several decades now, both the Congress and the President have recognized 
that trade policy is one field in which such delegations are indispensable. 
This concept is clearly established; the questions which remain concern 
the degree of delegation which is appropriate and the conditions under 
which it should be carried out. 

The legislation I submit today spells out only that degree of delega- 
tion which I believe is necessary and proper to advance the national inter- 
est. And just as we have consulted closely with the Congress in shaping this 
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legislation, so the executive branch will consult closely with the Congress 
in exercising any negotiating authorities it receives. I invite the Congress 
to set up whatever mechanism it deems best for closer consultation and 
cooperation to ensure that its views are properly represented as trade 
negotiations go forward . 

It is important that America speak authoritatively and with a single 
voice at the international bargaining table. But it is also important that 
many voices contribute as the American position is being shaped. 

The proposed Trade Reform Act of 1973 would provide for the 
following new authorities: 

First, I request authority to eliminate, reduce, or increase customs 
duties in the context of negotiated agreements. Although this authority 
is requested for a period of five years, it is my intention and my expectation 
that agreements can be concluded in a much shorter time. Last October, 
the member governments of the European Community expressed their 
hope that the coming round of trade negotiations will be concluded by 
1975. I endorse this timetable and our negotiators will cooperate fully in 
striving to meet it. 

Secondly, I request a Congressional declaration favoring negotiations 
and agreements on non-tariff barriers. I am also asking that a new, op- 
tional procedure be created for obtaining the approval of the Congress 
for such agreements when that is appropriate. Currently both Houses of 
the Congress must take positive action before any such agreement requir- 
ing changes in domestic law becomes effective—a process which makes it 
difficult to achieve agreements since our trading partners know it is subject 
to much uncertainty and delay. Under the new arrangement, the Presi- 
dent would give notice to the Congress of his intention to use the procedure 
at least 90 days in advance of concluding an agreement in order to provide 
time for appropriate House and Senate Committees to consider the issues 
involved and to make their views known. After an agreement was nego- 
tiated, the President would submit that agreement and proposed imple- 
menting orders to the Congress. If neither House rejected them by a 
majority vote of all members within a period of 90 days, the agreement 
and implementing orders would then enter into effect. 

Thirdly, I request advance authority to carry out mutually beneficial 
agreements concerning specific customs matters primarily involving 
valuation and the marking of goods by country of origin. 

The authorities I outline in my proposed legislation would give our 
negotiators the leverage and the flexibility they need to reduce or eliminate 
foreign barriers to American products. These proposals would significantly 
strengthen America’s bargaining position in the coming trade 
negotiations. 

OBJECTIVES IN AGRICULTURAL TRADE 


I am not requesting specific negotiating authority relating to agricul- 
tural trade. Barriers to such trade are either tariff or non-tariff in nature 
and can be dealt with under the general authorities I am requesting. 

One of our major objectives in the coming negotiations is to provide 
for expansion in agricultural trade. The strength of American agriculture 
depends on the continued expansion of our world markets—especially for 
the major bulk commodities our farmers produce so efficiently. Even as we 
have been moving toward a great reliance on free market forces here at 
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home under the Agricultural Act of 1970, so we seek to broaden the role 
of market forces on the international level by reducing and removing bar- 
riers to trade in farm products. 

I am convinced that the concerns which all nations have for their 
farmers and consumers can be met most effectively if the market plays a 
far greater role in determining patterns of agricultural production and 
consumption. Movement in this direction can do much to help ensure ade- 
quate supplies of food and relieve pressure on consumer prices. 


PRovIDING FOR IMporT RELIEF 


As other countries agree to reduce their trading barriers, we expect 
to reduce ours. The result will be expanding trade, creating more and 
better jobs for the American people and providing them with greater 
access to a wider variety of products from other countries. 

It is true, of course, that reducing import barriers has on some occa- 
sions led to sudden surges in imports which have had disruptive effects on 
the domestic economy. It is important to note, however, that most severe 
problems caused by surging imports have not been related to the reduction 
of import barriers. Steps toward a more open trading order generally have 
a favorable rather than an unfavorable impact on domestic jobs. 

Nevertheless, damaging import surges, whatever their cause, should 
be a matter of great concern to our people and our Government. I believe 
we should have effective instruments readily available to help avoid seri- 
ous injury from imports and give American industries and workers time 
to adjust to increased imports in an orderly way. My proposed legisla- 
tion outlines new measures for achieving these goals. 

To begin with, I recommend a less restrictive test for invoking import 
restraints. Today, restraints are authorized only when the Tariff Com- 
mission finds that imports are the “major cause” of serious injury or threat 
thereof to a domestic industry, meaning that their impact must be larger 
than that of all other causes combined. Under my proposal, restraints 
would be authorized when import competition was the “primary cause” 
of such injury, meaning that it must only be the largest single cause. In 
addition, the present requirement that injury must result from a previous 
tariff concession would be dropped. 

I also recommend a new method for determining whether imports 
actually are the primary cause of serious injury to domestic producers. 
Under my proposal, a finding of “market disruption” would constitute 
prima facie evidence of that fact. Market disruption would be defined as 
occurring when imports are substantial, are rising rapidly both absolutely 
and as a percentage of total domestic consumption, and are offered at 
prices substantially below those of competing domestic products. 

My proposed legislation would give the President greater flexibility 
in providing appropriate relief from import problems— including orderly 
marketing agreements or higher tariffs or quotas. Restraints could be im- 
posed for an initial period of five years and, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, could be extended for an additional period of two years. In 
exceptional cases, restrictions could be extended even further after a two- 
year period and following a new investigation by the Tariff Commission. 
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Improvinc ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 


Our responsibilities for easing the problems of displaced workers are 
not limited to those whose unemployment can be traced to imports. All 
displaced workers are entitled to adequate assistance while they seek new 
employment. Only if all workers believe they are getting a fair break 
can our economy adjust effectively to change. 

I will therefore propose in a separate message to the Congress new 
legislation to improve our systems of unemployment insurance and com- 
pensation. My proposals would set minimum Federal standards for 
benefit levels in State programs, ensuring that all workers covered by such 
programs are treated equitably, whatever the cause of their involuntary 
unemployment. In the meantime, until these standards become effective, 
I am recommending as a part of my trade reform proposals that we imme- 
diately establish benefit levels which meet these proposed general stand- 
ards for workers displaced because of imports. 

I further propose that until the new standards for unemployment 
insurance are in place, we make assistance for workers more readily 
available by dropping the present requirement that their unemployment 
must have been caused by prior tariff concessions and that imports must 
have been the “major cause” of injury. Instead, such assistance would 
be authorized if the Secretary of Labor determined that unemployment 
was substantially due to import-related causes. Workers unemployed be- 
cause of imports would also have job training, job search allowances, 
employment services and relocation assistance available to them as per- 
manent features of trade adjustment assistance. 

In addition, I will submit to the Congress comprehensive pension 
reform legislation which would help protect workers who lose their jobs 
against loss of pension benefits. This legislation will contain a mandatory 
vesting requirement which has been developed with older workers par- 
ticularly in mind. 

The proposed Trade Reform Act of 1973 would terminate the 
present program of adjustment assistance to individual firms. I recom- 
mend this action because I believe this program has been largely ineffec- 
tive, discriminates among firms within a given industry and has needlessly 
subsidized some firms at the taxpayer’s expense. Changing competitive 
conditions, after all, typically act not upon particular firms but upon an 
industry as a whole and I have provided for entire industries under my 


import relief proposals. 
DEALING WirH UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES 


The President of the United States possesses a variety of authorities 
to deal with unfair trade practices. Many of these authorities must now be 
modernized if we are to respond effectively and even-handedly to unfair 
import competition at home and to practices which unfairly prejudice our 
export opportunities abroad. 

To cope with unfair competitive practices in our own markets, my 
proposed legislation would amend our antidumping and countervailing 
duty laws to provide for more expeditious investigations and decisions. It 
would make a number of procedural and other changes in these laws to 
guarantee their effective operation. The bill would also amend the cur- 
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rent statute concerning patent infringement by subjecting cases involving 
imports to judicial proceedings similar to those which involve domestic 
infringement, and by providing for fair processes and effective action in 
the event of court delays. I also propose that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act be amended to strengthen our ability to deal with foreign pro- 
ducers whose cartel or monopoly practices raise prices in our market or 
otherwise harm our interest by restraining trade. 

In addition, I ask for a revision and extension of my authority to 
raise barriers against countries which unreasonably or unjustifiably re- 
strict our exports. Existing law provides such authority only under a com- 
plex array of conditions which vary according to the practices or exports 
involved. My proposed bill would simplify the authority and its use. I 
would prefer, of course, that other countries agree to remove such restric- 
tions on their own, so that we should not have to use this authority. But I 
will consider using it whenever it becomes clear that our trading partners 
are unwilling to remove unreasonable or unjustifiable restrictions against 
our exports. 


OTHER Major Provisions 


Most-Favored-Nation Authority. My proposed legislation would 
grant the President authority to extend most-favored-nation treatment to 
any country when he deemed it in the national interest to do so. Under my 
proposal, however, any such extension to countries not now receiving most- 
favored-nation treatment could be vetoed by a majority vote of either the 
House or the Senate within a three-month period. 


This new authority would enable us to carry out the trade agreement 
we have negotiated with the Soviet Union and thereby ensure that coun- 
try’s repayment of its lend-lease debt. It would also enable us to fulfill our 
commitment to Romania and to take advantage of opportunities to con- 
clude beneficial agreements with other countries which do not now receive 
most-favored-nation treatment. 


In the case of the Soviet Union, I recognize the deep concern which 
many in the Congress have expressed over the tax levied on Soviet citizens 
wishing to emigrate to new countries. However, I do not believe that a 
policy of denying most-favored-nation treatment to Soviet exports is a 
proper or even an effective way of dealing with this problem. 


One of the most important elements of our trade agreement with the 
Soviet Union is the clause which calls upon each party to reduce exports of 
products which cause market disruptions in the other country. While I 
have no reason to doubt that the Soviet Union will meet its obligations 
under this clause if the need arises, we should still have authority to take 
unilateral action to prevent disruption if such action is warranted. 

Because of the special way in which state-trading countries market 
their products abroad, I would recommend two modifications in the way 
we take such action. First, the Tariff Commission should only have to find 
“material injury” rather than “serious injury” from imports in order to 
impose appropriate restraints. Secondly, such restraints should apply only 
to exports from the offending country. These recommendations can sim- 
plify our laws relating to dumping actions by state-trading countries, 
eliminating the difficult and time-consuming problems associated with 
trying to reach a constructed value for their exports. 
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Balance of Payments Authority. Though it should only be used in 
exceptional circumstances, trade policy can sometimes be an effective 
supplementary tool for dealing with our international payments imbal- 
ances. I therefore request more flexible authority to raise or lower import 
restrictions on a temporary basis to help correct deficits or surpluses in our 
payments position. Such restraints could be applied to imports from all 
countries across the board or only to those countries which fail to correct 
a persistent and excessive surplus in their global payments position. 


Anti-Inflation Authority. My trade recommendations also include a 
proposal I made on March 30th as a part of this Administration’s effort to 
curb the rising cost of living. I asked the Congress at that time to give 
the President new, permanent authority to reduce certain import barriers 
temporarily and to a limited extent when he determined that such action 
was necessary to relieve inflationary pressures within the United States. 
I again urge prompt approval for this important weapon in our war 
against inflation. 

Generalized Tariff Preferences. Another significant provision of my 
proposed bill would permit the United States to join with other developed 
countries, including Japan and the members of the European Community, 
in helping to improve the access of poorer nations to the markets of devel- 
oped countries. Under this arrangement, certain products of developing 
nations would benefit from preferential treatment for a ten-year period, 
creating new export opportunities for such countries, raising their foreign 
exchange earnings, and permitting them to finance those higher levels 
of imports that are essential for more rapid economic growth. 

This legislation would allow duty-free treatment for a broad range 
of manufactured and semi-manufactured products and for a selected list 
of agricultural and primary products which are now regulated only by 
tariffs. It is our intention to exclude certain import-sensitive products such 
as textile products, footwear, watches and certain steel products from such 
preferential treatment, along with products which are now subject to out- 
standing orders restricting imports. As is the case for the multilateral nego- 
tiations authority, public hearing procedures would be held before such 
preferences were granted and preferential imports would be subject to the 
import relief provisions which I have recommended above. Once a par- 
ticular product from a given country became fully competitive, however, 
it would no longer qualify for special treatment. 

The United States would grant such tariff preferences on the basis 
of international fair play. We would take into account the actions of other 
preference-granting countries and we would not grant preferences to 
countries which discriminate against our products in favor of goods from 
other industrialized nations unless those countries agreed to end such 
discrimination. 

Permanent Management Authorities. To permit more efficient and 
more flexible management of American trade policy, I request permanent 
authority to make limited reductions in our tariffs as a form of compensa- 
tion to other countries. Such compensation could be necessary in cases 
where we have raised certain barriers under the new import restraints 
discussed above and would provide an alternative in such cases to 
increased barriers against our exports. 
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I also request permanent authority to offer reductions in particular 
United States barriers as a means of obtaining significant advantages for 
American exports. These reductions would be strictly limited ; they would 
involve tariff cuts of no more than 20 percent covering no more than two 
percent of total United States imports in any one year. 


REFORMING INTERNATIONAL TRADING RULES 


The coming multilateral trade negotiations will give us an excellent 
opportunity to reform and update the rules of international trade. There 
are several areas where we will seek such changes. 

One important need concerns the use of trade policy in promoting 
equilibrium in the international payments system. We will seek rule 
changes to permit nations, in those exceptional cases where such measures 
are necessary, to increase or decrease trade barriers across the board as 
one means of helping to correct their payments imbalances. We will also 
seek a new rule allowing nations to impose import restrictions against 
individual countries which fail to take effective action to correct an ex- 
cessive surplus in their balance of payments. This rule would parallel the 
authority I have requested to use American import restrictions to meet our 
own balance of payments problem. 

A second area of concern is the need for a multilateral system for 
limiting imports to protect against disruptions caused by rapidly chang- 
ing patterns of international trade. As I emphasized earlier, we need a 
more effective domestic procedure to meet such problems. But it is also 
important that new arrangements be developed at the international level 
to cope with disruptions caused by the accelerating pace of change in 
world trade. 

We will therefore seek new international rules which would allow 
countries to gain time for adjustment by imposing import restrictions, 
without having to compensate their trading partners by simultaneously 
reducing barriers to other products. At the same time, the interests of 
exporting countries should be protected by providing that such safeguards 
will be phased out over a reasonable period of time. 


PrRoMOTING Export ExPANSION 


As trade barriers are reduced around the world, American exports 
will increase substantially, enhancing the health of our entire economy. 

Already our efforts to expand American exports have moved forward 
on many fronts. We have made our exports more competitive by realign- 
ing exchange rates. Since 1971, our new law permitting the establishment 
of Domestic International Sales Corporations has been helping American 
companies organize their export activities more effectively. The lending, 
guaranty and insurance authorities of the Export-Import Bank have been 
increased and operations have been extended to include a short-term dis- 
count loan facility. The Department of Commerce has reorganized its 
facilities for promoting exports and has expanded its services for export- 
ers. The Department of State, in cooperation with the Department of 
Commerce, is giving increased emphasis to commercial service programs 
in our missions abroad. 
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In addition, I am today submitting separate legislation which would 
amend the Export Trade Act in order to clarify the legal framework in 
which associations of exporters can function. One amendment would 
make it clear that the act applies not only to the export of goods but also to 
certain kinds of services—architecture, construction, engineering, training 
and management consulting, for example. Another amendment would 
clarify the exemption of export associations from our domestic antitrust 
laws, while setting up clear information, disclosure and regulatory require- 
ments to ensure that the public interest is fully protected. 

In an era when more countries are seeking foreign contracts for en- 
tire industrial projects—including steps ranging from engineering studies 
through the supply of equipment and the construction of plants—it is es- 
sential that our laws concerning joint export activities allow us to meet our 
foreign competition on a fair and equal basis. 


THE GRowTH OF INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


The rapid growth of international investment in recent years has 
raised new questions and new challenges for businesses and governments. 
In our own country, for example, some people have feared that American 
investment abroad will result in a loss of American jobs. Our studies show, 
however, that such investment on balance has meant more and better jobs 
for American workers, has improved our balance of trade and our overall 
balance of payments, and has generally strengthened our economy. More- 
over, I strongly believe that an open system for international investment, 
one which eliminates artificial incentives or impediments here and abroad, 
offers great promise for improved prosperity throughout the world. 

It may well be that new rules and new mechanisms will be needed 
for international investment activities. It will take time, however, to 
develop them. And it is important that they be developed as much as pos- 
sible on an international scale. If we restrict the ability of American firms 
to take advantage of investment opportunities abroad, we can only expect 
that foreign firms will seize these opportunities and prosper at our expense. 

I therefore urge the Congress to refrain from enacting broad new 
changes in our laws governing direct foreign investment until we see what 
possibilities for multilateral agreements emerge. 

It is in this context that we must also shape our system for taxing the 
foreign profits of American business. Our existing system permits Ameri- 
can-controlled businesses in foreign countries to operate under the same 
tax burdens which apply to its foreign competitors in that country. I 
believe that system is fundamentally sound. We should not penalize 
American business by placing it at a disadvantage with respect to its 
foreign competitors. 

American enterprises abroad now pay substantial foreign income 
taxes. In most cases, in fact, Americans do not invest abroad because of 
an attractive tax situation but because of attractive business opportunities. 
Our income taxes are not the cause of our trade problems and tax changes 
will not solve them. 

The Congress exhaustively reviewed this entire matter in 1962 and 
the conclusion it reached then is still fundamentally sound: there is no 
reason that our tax credit and deferral provisions relating to overseas in- 
vestment should be subjected to drastic surgery. 
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On the other hand, ten years of experience have demonstrated that in 
certain specialized cases American investment abroad can be subject to 
abuse. Some artificial incentives for such investment still exist, distorting 
the flow of capital and producing unnecessary hardship. In those cases 
where unusual tax advantages are offered to induce investment that might 
not otherwise occur, we should move to eliminate that inducement. 

A number of foreign countries presently grant major tax inducements 
such as extended “holidays” from local taxes in order to attract invest- 
ment from outside their borders. To curb such practices, I will ask the 
Congress to amend our tax laws so that earnings from new American in- 
vestments which take advantage of such incentives will be taxed by the 
United States at the time they are earned—even though the earnings are 
not returned to this country. The only exception to this provision would 
come in cases where a bilateral tax treaty provided for such an exception 
under mutually advantageous conditions. 

American companies sometimes make foreign investments specifi- 
cally for the purpose of re-exporting products to the United States. This is 
the classic “runaway plant” situation. In cases where foreign subsidiaries 
of American companies have receipts from exports to the United States 
which exceed 25 percent of the subsidiaries’ total receipts, I recommend 
that the earnings of those subsidiaries also be taxed at current American 
rates. This new rule would only apply, however, to new investments and to 
situations where lower taxes in the foreign country are a factor in the deci- 
sion to invest. The rule would also provide for exceptions in those unusual 
cases where our national interest required a different result. 

There are other situations in which American companies so design 
their foreign operations that the United States treasury bears the burden 
when they lose money and deduct it from their taxes. Yet when that same 
company makes money, a foreign treasury receives the benefit of taxes on 
its profits. I will ask the Congress to make appropriate changes in the rules 
which now allow this inequity to occur. 

We have also found that taxing of mineral imports by United States 
companies from their foreign affiliates is subject to lengthy delays. I am 
therefore instructing the Department of the Treasury, in consultation with 
the Department of Justice and the companies concerned, to institute a 
procedure for determining inter-company prices and tax payments in ad- 
vance. If a compliance program cannot be developed voluntarily, I shall 
ask for legislative authority to create one. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


Over the past year, this Administration has repeatedly emphasized 
the importance of bringing about a more equitable and open world trad- 
ing system. We have encouraged other nations to join in negotiations to 
achieve this goal. The declaration of European leaders at their summit 
meeting last October demonstrates their dedication to the success of this 
effort. Japan, Canada and other nations share this dedication. 

The momentum is there. Now we—in this country—must seize the 
moment if that momentum is to be sustained. 

When the history of our time is written, this era will surely be de- 
scribed as one of profound change. That change has been particularly 
dramatic in the interntaional economic arena. 
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The magnitude and pace of economic change confronts us today with 
policy questions of immense and immediate significance. Change can mean 
increased disruption and suffering, or it can mean increased well-being. 
It can bring new forms of deprivation and discrimination, or it can bring 
wider sharing of the benefits of progress. It can mean conflict between men 
and nations, or it can mean growing opportunities for fair and peaceful 
competition in which all parties can ultimately gain. 

My proposed Trade Reform Act of 1973 is designed to ensure that 
the inevitable changes of our time are beneficial changes—for our people 
and for people everywhere. 

I urge the Congress to enact these proposals, so that we can help move 
our country and our world away from trade confrontation and toward 
trade negotiation, away from a period in which trade has been a source 
of international and domestic friction and into a new era in which trade 








among nations helps us to build a peaceful, more prosperous world. 


The White House, 
April 10, 1973. 


RicHarp Nixon 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks upon transmitting his trade proposals to the Con- 


gress, see the following item. 





Trade Reform 


The President’s Remarks Upon Transmitting Proposed 
Trade Legislation to the Congress. April 10,1973 


The trade bill I am sending to the Congress today can 
mean more jobs and better jobs for American workmen. 

It can help American consumers get more for their 
money. 

It can help us expand our trade, and thus expand pros- 
perity in America. 

And most importantly, these proposals can help us re- 
duce international tensions and strengthen the structure 
of peace in the world. 

NOTE: The President’s remarks were filmed in his Oval Office at 


the White House on April 9, 1973, for radio and television broad- 
cast on April 10, 1973. 


For the President’s message to the Congress on trade reform, see 
the preceding item. 


Department of Defense 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Jerry Warden Friedheim To Be Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. Apri! 10, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Jerry Warden Friedheim, of Alexandria, Va., to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs. He will 


succeed Daniel Z. Henkin, who held the position from 
May 20, 1969, until January 20, 1973. 

Since 1970, Mr. Friedheim has been Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, and from 
1969 to 1970, he was Deputy Assistant Secretary for Op- 
erations in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs. In January 1973, he was awarded the Department 
of Defense Medal for Distinguished Public Service. 

Mr. Friedheim came to the Pentagon from his position 
as executive assistant to Senator John G. Tower of Texas, 
which he held from 1963 to 1969. During 1962-63 he was 
a Congressional fellow of the American Political Science 
Foundation. He served as district editor of the Joplin 
Globe, in Joplin, Mo., from 1959 to 1962. ; 

He was born in Joplin, Mo., on October 7, 1934. Mr. 
Friedheim received his B.J. degree from the University of 
Missouri and served as an artillery officer in the U.S. Army 
from 1956 to 1958. 

Mr. Friedheim is married to the former Shirley M. 
Beavers. They have two sons and one daughter and re- 
side in Alexandria, Va. 


Department of Labor 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Bernard E. DeLury To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Employment Standards. April 10, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Bernard E. DeLury, of Floral Park, N.Y., to be As- 
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sistant Secretary of Labor for Employment Standards. He 
will succeed Richard J. Grunewald, who was Assistant Sec- 
retary for Employment Standards from October 25, 1971, 
until January 16, 1973. 

Mr. DeLury is deputy industrial commissioner for the 
New York State Department of Labor. He was appointed 
to his current position in November 1972, after serving 
from 1967 to 1970 as special project assistant to the in- 
dustrial commissioner and from 1970 to 1972 as assistant 
industrial commissioner. 

From 1956 to 1967, Mr. DeLury held several positions 
with the Uniformed Sanitationmen’s Association, Local 
831, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, including 
administrator of security benefits plan, administrator of 
prescription drug plan, member of negotiating committee, 
and legislative representative. From 1959 to 1966 he was 
also consultant, adviser, supervisor of construction, and 
member of the negotiating committee of Local 46 of the 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers International Union, 
AFL-CIO. Mr. DeLury has been a licensed insurance 
broker since 1963. 

He was born on April 1, 1938, in Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. 
DeLury received his B.A. degree in social science from 
St. Johns University in 1960 and is currently a candidate 
for an M.A. degree in sociology. He has been a lecturer 
at C. W. Post College of Long Island University and at 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 

Mr. DeLury is married to the former Jane Frances 
Sheldon. They have four children and reside in Floral 
Park, N.Y. 


Nicolaus Copernicus Week 


Proclamation 4206. April 10, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Nineteen hundred seventy-three marks the 500th anni- 
versary of the birth of Nicolaus Copernicus (Mikolaj 
Kopernik). This brilliant son of Poland distinguished 
himself as an economist, physician, mathematician, theo- 
logian, soldier, and statesman. But above all, it was his 
inspired work in astronomy and his theories about the 
place of the earth in the universe that marked him for 
greatness and precipitated the flowering of modern science. 

In a world of darkness, his only weapons were the light 
of learning and devotion to truth. The daring, imagina- 
tion, reason, discipline, and versatility of Copernicus led 
mankind to a brighter age. It is fitting that we pay tribute 
to him on the anniversary of his birth, and that we remind 
ourselves how much a single man, dedicated and unafraid, 
can do to extend knowledge and enrich human conscious- 
ness. This anniversary should also serve to remind us that 
the study of science is one of man’s noblest pursuits. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, in consonance with House 
Joint Resolution 5, do hereby designate the week of 
April 23, 1973, as Nicolaus Copernicus Week, and I call 
upon the people of the United States to join with the 
Nation’s scientific community, as well as that of Poland 
and other nations, in observing that week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this tenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-seventh. 


RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:17 p.m., 
April 10, 1973] 


Rural Water and Sewer Grant Program 


Statement by the President on the Sustaining by the 
House of Representatives of His Veto of 
H.R. 3298. April 10, 1973 


In sustaining my veto of H.R. 3298, the rural water 
and sewer program, the House of Representatives has 
convincingly demonstrated that it, too, has the courage 
and determination to take a firm stand in favor of the 
American consumer and taxpayer. This is responsive gov- 
ernment at its very best. 

The 189 Members of the House who voted to sustain 
my veto today have now joined the 36 Senators who voted 
last week to sustain my first veto of the year to prove that 
working together, we can hold the line against wasteful 
inflationary Federal spending. 

On behalf of the American people, I want to express my 
gratitude to all of these dedicated public servants who 
have taken such a responsible stand on these two crucial 
votes. Ahead lie further tests which will demand from us 
the same measure of courage and cooperation. I urge all 
Members of the Congress to stay the course with me in 
keeping a tight rein on the Federal budget. 


Visit of Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
of Singapore 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Prime Minister Lee at a Dinner Honoring 
the Prime Minister. April 10, 1973 


THE PrEswENT. Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Vice President, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

We have welcomed many very distinguished guests in 
this room, and I would say that none is more deserv- 
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ing of our respect and of being honored, as we honor him 
tonight, than the Prime Minister and, I may say, his wife. 

I recall the occasions that we have met previously in his 
country and also here, and I recall also the enormous im- 
pression that the Prime Minister has made on various 
emissaries from the United States who have visited his 
country. The Vice President and Mrs. Agnew have had 
the opportunity to visit Singapore, Secretary Rogers and 
Mrs. Rogers. I have not, since coming into this office. 

I think perhaps the best summary of the attitude of all 
of those who have visited Singapore during the past 3 to 
4 years, since I have been having rather regular reports 
on the situation, was when Secretary Connally returned 
from his trip around the world when he was Secretary of 
the Treasury. He came into my office and said, “Singa- 
pore is the best run country in the world.” And here is 
the man who runs it. 

I would add to that, however, by saying that the best 
run country in the world could mean a country that was 
run very well without freedom, because I suppose that 
if you look at countries around the world, those that have 
the least obvious problems are those that have no freedom, 
and, therefore, it would be the best run. 

And the Prime Minister tonight deserves our honor and 
our respect because in this relatively new country, with 
a very old history and a very able people, he has been 
able to run it well, but run it with respect for the great 
traditions of freedom which our two countries both adhere 
to, and for this we all, of course, hold him in very high 
regard. 

On the two previous occasions he has been here since 
I have been in this office, he came alone, and, conse- 
quently, on one occasion we had a stag dinner. This time, 
fortunately, he brought Mrs. Lee with him. Now, I had 
read something about their courtship. I knew that, like 
Secretary Rogers and Mrs. Rogers, they had gone to 
school together, they had both graduated from law school 
in the same class, and so tonight, very early in the evening, 
when you saw me turning to Mrs. Lee, I said, “Mrs. Lee, 
tell me, is it true that you were number | in the class at 
Cambridge Law School and your husband was number 
2?” And she said, “Mr. President, do you think he would 
have married me if that were the case?” 

But I probed further, and I found that, as a matter of 
fact, Mrs. Lee, our distinguished guest, did receive a first 
at Cambridge Law School. Her husband did also, but like 
a very loyal wife, she said, “He had a first with a star 
after his name, and that is something very special.” 

But the purpose of that is simply to say that we are very 
happy here to welcome our distinguished guests because 
of their personal qualities, because of their great ability, 
and because of the leadership they have given to their 
own country. 

I would only add this: In the talks that I have had with 
the Prime Minister, in 1967 when we first met—at a time 
that neither he nor I had any idea that we would be meet- 


ing again today in this place—but in any event, in 1967 
when we first met, on the other two occasions, what has 
impressed me enormously has been his profound under- 
standing, not just of his own country and not just of South- 
east Asia, of which his own country is a very important 
part, but of the entire world scene. In other words, we 
honor tonight, and we welcome here, a world statesman 
of the first rank, who has contributed, with his intelligence, 
with his understanding, to all of us, in helping us to de- 
velop the kinds of policies that will maintain a world in 
which freedom can survive for larger countries like the 
United States, and for smaller countries like Singapore. 

There is no more articulate and intelligent spokesman 
for what I would call free societies in the world than the 
Prime Minister of Singapore, and for that reason I know 
all of you will want to join me in raising your glasses to 
Prime Minister Lee. 

Prime Minister Lee. 

Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is always a mild embarrassment when I receive such 
lavish praise. They say I run Singapore well. Well, it 
makes me worried because I am away so long and it is 
still running. It disproves the thesis that I am the man 
that makes it run. 

It is a great pleasure and a privilege, as you have men- 
tioned, Mr. President, to have shared several occasions we 
have had together, particularly that memorable one when 
you were just an American citizen and not the President 
of the United States. 

My wife and I would like to thank Mrs. Nixon and you 
for the great warmth and friendship with which we are 
being received, and for this dinner which you have ar- 
ranged in our honor. 

Perhaps it may be appropriate if I were to mention that 
when you were just an American citizen, we could speak 
more candidly, even brusquely, and now the courtesies of 
office sometimes have to muffle some of the rougher edges. 

But few, I think, could have dared to predict the tenac- 
ity with which you have pursued your declared policies of 
negotiations with the great Communist powers instead of 
confrontation. Even fewer would have dared predict the 
hopeful results that have emerged. But none could have 
dared to hope that even once you carried on these negotia- 
tions with both Peking and Moscow, you steadily, system- 
atically, disengaged American troops from Vietnam in 
such an orderly fashion that, instead of a rout which so 
many people predicted would happen when there were 
too few to defend themselves, they ceremoniously furled 
up their flags and departed, leaving not chaos out of 
which a revolutionary movement would have seized 
power, but the South Vietnamese Government very much 
in charge. 

As one who has not been in America in recent months, 
I had expected to meet a President of the United States 
who had become remote and a recluse. [Laughter] I must 
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say I was greatly relieved to find that I did not have such a 
forbidding figure to meet. [Laughter] 

Well, it was Southeast Asia’s good fortune that there 
was a President in America who considered it his primary 
purpose to discharge his onerous responsibilities to America 
and to the world, and this fortune could be turned to per- 
manent gains if, after the thumping majority that you 
obtained last November, Mr. President, you could com- 
plete your second term, complete the hopeful beginnings 
that you initiated in your first. 

In the last few days in this country, I have discovered 
that any statement, any argument, however dispassionate, 
however blandly couched, which can be faintly directly or 
indirectly construed as in support of or in sympathy with 
any of the hopes, policies, or aspirations of this Adminis- 
tration finds very scant space in the mass media. 
[Laughter] So I was sorely tempted to couch my argu- 
ments in querulous, tendentious terms in order to get that 
scant space. 

But perhaps there is more benefit in following your ex- 
ample, Mr. President of the detached—the cultivated de- 
tachment of mind which enables you to pursue what is 
right in the long run, never mind what it is in the short 
run, whether it wins rapturous applause or otherwise. 

I was privileged this morning to hear your frank over- 
view of America’s position vis-a-vis Asia, not just South- 
east Asia, and placed in the context of the whole world, 
a global perspective. You were kind enough to make a 
reference to my outlook on these matters. Well, I have to. 

We are a very small country placed strategically at the 
southernmost tip of Asia, and when the elephants are on 
the rampage, if you are a mouse there and you don’t know 


the habits of the elephants, it can be a very painful busi- 
ness, [Laughter] 

I was encouraged that you believed that this new bal- 
ance, new world order in which there is greater peace, 
greater prosperity, could be achieved not by America in 
isolation, but with the participation of America’s allies, 
in particular Western Europe and Japan, and, of course, 
particularly that there should be fairer and more equal 
terms of trade. 

Now, if this negotiating package can be settled, and if 
that can be matched in negotiations with both the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of China for a steady 
and astable, continuing détente, then peace and prosperity 


-without war is not just an American dream, but a world 


vision of the future, reassuring for all mankind who have 
to live in this ever smaller, more interrelated, and more 
interdependent world. 

I believe I now understand you better, what you meant 
when you stated over television, if I may paraphrase you, 
that you had to have a strong America if you were going 
to get concessions, for only a strong America can make 
concessions in return. 

May I express this hope: that in your second term you 
will be able to complete the new chapter which you have 
started in your first term through the policies which you 
initiated with such great promise. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, may I ask you to drink 
with me to the health of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 





PENSION REFORM 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Enactment of Bills To 
Strengthen the Private Pension System. April 11, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 
A dynamic economic system in a democracy must not only provide 


plentiful jobs, good working conditions, and a decent living wage for 
the people it employs; it should also help working men and women to 
set aside enough of the earnings of their most productive years to assure 
them of a secure and comfortable income in their retirement years. 

This fundamental concept of prudent savings for retirement came 
under direct public sponsorship in the United States more than a genera- 
tion ago, with the establishment of the Social Security System. Today, 
Social Security is the largest system of its kind in the world, and one of the 
most effective and progressive. Numerous significant improvements have 
been made in it during the past four years by this Administration in co- 
operation with the Congress. 
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In addition, public policy has long given active encouragement to the 
growth of a second form of retirement income: private pensions which are 
tailored to the needs of particular groups of workers and help to supple- 
ment the Social Security floor. Private pension plans now cover over 30 
million workers and pay benefits to another 6 million retired persons. 

But there is still room for substantial improvement in Federal laws 
dealing with private retirement savings. Those workers who are covered 
by pension plans—about half the total private work force—presently lack 
certain important types of Government protection and support. The other 
half of the labor force, those who are not participants in private plans, are 
not receiving sufficient encouragement from the Government to save for 
retirement themselves. Self-reliance, prudence, and independence—basic 
strengths of our system which are reinforced by private retirement savings 
and which government should seek to foster—are in too many cases not 
supported, and sometimes actually discouraged, by present practices and 
regulations. 

Sixteen months ago I asked the Congress to enact pension reform leg- 
islation to remedy these deficiencies. Since then committees of both the 
House and the Senate have held useful hearings on reform, and the issue 
has received wide public discussion. The Administration has also com- 
pleted studies on some additional facets of the pension question, and we 
have refined our proposals. 


I believe that the time is now ripe for action on those proposals. They 
will be resubmitted within several days, in the form of two bills, the Retire- 
ment Benefits Tax Act and the Employee Benefits Protection Act. This 
message outlines the specific reforms contained in the legislation. 


Tue RETIREMENT BENEFITS Tax Act 


If working men and women are to have a genuine incentive to set 
aside some of their earnings today for a more secure retirement tomorrow, 
they need solid assurances that such savings will not be erased late in their 
career by the loss of a job, wiped out by insufficient financing of promised 
benefits, nor penalized by the tax laws. To this end, the Retirement Bene- 
fits Tax Act would embody the following five major principles: 


1. A minimum standard should be established in law for preserving 
the retirement rights of employees who leave their jobs before retirement. 


Protection of retirement rights, which is essential to a growing and 
healthy pension system, is ordinarily defined in terms of “vesting.” A pen- 
sion vests when an employee becomes legally entitled upon retirement to 
the benefits he has earned up to a certain date, regardless of whether he 
leaves or loses his job before retirement. 


Despite some recent movement toward earlier vesting, many private 
plans still carry overly restrictive requirements for age or length of serv- 
ice or participation before vesting occurs. Thus, the pensions of more than 
two-thirds of all full-time workers participating in private pension plans 
are not now vested. All too frequently, the worker who resigns or is dis- 
charged late in his career finds that the retirement income on which he has 
been counting heavily has not vested and hence is not due him. 

The legislation this Administration is proposing would meet this 
problem by requiring that pensions become vested at an appropriate speci- 
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fied point in a worker’s career. That point should not be set too early: if 
a great many younger, short-term workers acquired vested rights, pension 
plans would be burdened with considerable extra costs and the level of 
benefits for retiring workers could be reduced. But neither should too long 
a wait be required before vesting begins, since many older workers would 
then receive little if any assistance. To strike the right balance, I urge the 
Congress to adopt a “Rule of 50” vesting formula, which is moderate in 
cost and works well to protect older workers. 

Under this standard, all pension benefits which have been earned 
would be considered half vested when an employee’s age plus the number 
of years he has participated in the pension plan equals 50. From this 
half-vested starting point, an additional ten percent of all of the benefits 
earned would be vested each year, so that the pension would be fully 
vested five years later. 


For example, someone joining a plan at age 30 would find that his 
pension would become 50 percent vested at age 40—when his years of 
participation (10) plus his age (40) would equal 50. Similarly, the pen- 
sion of an employee joining a plan at age 40 would become 50 percent 
vested at age 45, and that of an employee joining a plan at age 50 would 
begin to vest immediately. And in each case, the degree of vesting would 
increase from 50 percent to 100 percent over the subsequent five-year 
period of the worker’s continued employment. 

So that this formula would not discourage employers from hiring 
older workers, who would have an advantage of more rapid vesting, the 
legislation would permit a waiting period of up to three years before a 
new employee must be allowed to join a pension plan, and it would also 
permit employees hired within five years of normal retirement age to be 
excluded from participation in a plan. 

Under the “Rule of 50,” the proportion of full-time workers in pri- 
vate retirement plans with vested pension benefits would increase from 
32 percent to 61 percent. Among participants age 40 and older the per- 
centage with vested pension benefits would rise from 40 percent to about 
90 percent. 


To avoid excessive pension cost increases which might lead to reduc- 
tion of benefits, this new law would apply only to benefits earned after the 
bill becomes effective, although the number of years a worker participated 
in a pension plan prior to enactment would count toward meeting the 
vesting standard. The average cost increase for plans which now have 
no vesting provision would be about 1.9 cents per hour for each covered 
employee; for plans that now provide some vesting it would be even less. 


2. Employees expecting retirement benefits under employer-financed 
defined-benefit pension plans should have the security of knowing that 
their vested benefits are being adequately funded. 


Perhaps the most fundamental aspect of any pension plan is the as- 
surance that when retirement age arrives, pension benefits will be paid 
out according to the terms of the plan. To give this assurance, it is essen- 
tial that when an employer makes pension promises he begin putting away 
the money that will eventually be needed to keep them. Yet Federal 
regulations at present are lenient on this point, requiring that only a small 
portion of pension liabilities be put aside or “funded” each year. 
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My retirement savings proposal would augment this minimal pro- 
tection with an additional requirement calling for at least 5 percent of the 
unfunded, vested liabilities in a pension plan to be funded annually. Over 
time, this rate of funding would build up substantial assets for the pay- 
ment of pension benefits. It would make the average employee or retiree 


less dependent for his pension upon the survival of a former employer’s 
business. 


By requiring employers to be more forehanded and systematic in pre- 
paring to meet their pension obligations, this reform should help to re- 
duce the frequency and magnitude of benefit losses when pension plans 
terminate. Even now the termination problem is not a major one: a study 
conducted at my direction last year by the Departments of Labor and 
the Treasury found that about 3100 retired, retirement-eligible, and 
vested workers lost pension benefits through terminations in the first 7 
months of 1972, with losses totalling some $10 million. To put them in 
perspective, these losses should be compared with the more than $10 bil- 
lion in benefits paid annually. 


I also recognize, however, that these pension termination losses did 
work very real injustices and hardships on the individual workers affected, 
and on their families. Though the stricter funding requirements we are 
proposing will help to minimize these benefit losses, it has also been sug- 
gested that a Government-sponsored termination insurance program 
should be established to see that no workers or retirees whatever suffer 
termination losses. 


After giving this idea thorough consideration, I am not recommend- 
ing it at this time. No insurance plan has yet been devised which is neither 
on the one hand so permissive as to make the Government liable for any 
agreement reached between employees and employers, nor on the other 
hand so intrusive as to entail Government regulation of business practices 
and collective bargaining on a scale out of keeping with our free enterprise 
system. With new support from the funding standard I am requesting, the 
private sector will be in a better position than the Federal Government to 
devise protection against the small remaining termination loss problem, 
and I encourage employers, unions, and private insurance companies to 
take up this challenge. 


3. Employees who wish to save independently for their retirement 
or to supplement employer-financed pensions should be allowed to deduct 
on their income tax returns amounts set aside for these purposes. 


Under present law, neither an employer’s contribution to a qualified 
private retirement plan on behalf of his employees, nor the investment 
earnings on those contributions, are generally subject to taxes until bene- 
fits are paid to the retired worker or his family. When an employee con- 
tributes to a group plan, the tax liability on investment earnings is simi- 
larly deferred—though in this case the contribution itself is taxable when 
initially received as salary. By contrast, a worker investing in a retirement 
savings program of his own is actually subject year by year to a double tax 
blow. He is taxed both on the savings contributions themselves as part of 
his pay and on the investment income his savings earn. 

Employees who want to establish their own retirement plan or to 
augment an employer-financed plan should be offered a tax incentive 
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comparable to that now given those in group plans. Accordingly, I am 
proposing that an individual’s contributions to a retirement savings pro- 
gram be made tax-deductible up to the level of $1,500 per year or 20 per- 
cent of earned income, whichever is less, and that the earnings from invest- 
ments up to this limit also be tax-exempt until received as retirement 
income. Individuals could retain the power to control the investment of 
these funds, channeling them into qualified bank accounts, mutual funds, 
annuity or insurance programs, government bonds, or other investments 
as they desire. 

The maximum deduction of $1,500 would direct benefits primarily 
to employees with low and moderate incomes, while preserving an in- 
centive to establish employer-financed plans. The limit is nevertheless 
sufficiently high to permit older employees to finance a substantial retire- 
ment income—a consideration which is of special importance to the 9 
million full-time workers in this country who are between 40 and 60 years 
old and are not participating in private pension plans. 

The $1,500 ceiling should be more than adequate for most workers. 
Supposing for example that a worker in that situation was to start an in- 
dependent plan at age 40, tax-free contributions of $1,500 a year from 
then on would be sufficient to provide him an annual pension of $7,500, 
over and above his basic Social Security benefits, beginning at age 65. 

The tax deduction I am proposing would also be available to those al- 
ready covered by employer-financed plans, but in this case the $1,500 
maximum would be reduced to reflect pension plan contributions made 
by the employer. 


4. Self-employed persons who invest in pension plans for themselves 
and their employees should be given a more generous tax deduction than 


they now receive. 


At present, self-employed people who establish pension plans for 
themselves and their employees are subjected to certain tax limitations 
which are not imposed on corporations. Pension contributions by the self- 
employed are tax-deductible only up to the lesser of $2,500 or 10 percent 
of earned income. There are no such limits to contributions made by 
corporations on behalf of their employees. 

This distinction in treatment is not based on any difference in reality, 
since unincorporated entities and corporations often engage in substan- 
tially the same economic activities. Its chief practical effect has been to 
deny to the employees of self-employed persons who do not wish to incor- 
porate benefits which are comparable to those of corporate employees. 
It has also led to otherwise unnecessary incorporation by persons solely 
for the purpose of obtaining tax benefits. 

To achieve greater equity, I propose that the annual limit for de- 
ductible contributions by the self-employed be raised to $7,500 or 15 per- 
cent of earned income, whichever is less. This provision would enable the 
self-employed to provide more adequate benefits for themselves and for 
their workers, without causing excessive revenue losses. 


5. Workers who receive lump-sum payments from pension plans 
when they leave a job before retirement should be able to defer taxes 
on those payments until retirement. 


In order to avoid the problems of administering funds for the bene- 
fit of a former employee, an employer will sometimes give a departing 
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employee a lump-sum payment representing all his retirement benefits. 
Present law requires that the employee pay income tax on that payment 
even if he intends to put it aside for his retirement. A worker who remains 
with one employer pays no such tax. This discrimination should be 
corrected. 

The legislation we are proposing would amend the tax law to per- 
mit the worker who receives a lump-sum payment of retirement benefits 
before he retires to put the money into another qualified retirement sav- 
ings program—either his own or an employer-sponsored plan—without 


having to pay a tax on it, or on the interest it earns, until he draws benefits 
upon retirement. 


Tue EMp.Loyvet BENEFITS PROTECTION AcT 


An important companion to the five-point reform contained in the 
Retirement Benefits Tax Act is our proposed legislation to make the Fed- 
eral Government a tougher watchdog over the administration of the 
more than $160 billion in private pension and welfare funds benefitting 
American workers. 

Submitted by this Administration more than 3 years ago, this needed 
reform languished in both the 91st and 92nd Congresses. Each month 
that it has sat unenacted, the small minority of employee benefit fund 
officials who are careless or unscrupulous have been permitted to deny 
hard-working men and women part of their benefits. That is why we are 
today proposing to the 93rd Congress a strengthened and improved 
Employee Benefits Protection Act, with an urgent request for prompt 
action. 

Control of pension and welfare funds is shared by employers, unions, 
banks, insurance companies, and many others. Most pension plans are 
carefully managed by responsible people, but too many workers have too 
much at stake for the Government simply to assume that all fund man- 
agement will automatically meet a high fiduciary standard. 

Accordingly, the bill we are proposing would establish for the first 
time an explicit Federal requirement that persons who control employee 
benefit funds must deal with those funds exclusively in the interest of the 
employee participants and their beneficiaries. Certain corrupt practices 
such as embezzlement and kickbacks in connection with welfare and 
pension funds are already Federal crimes, but many other types of activity 
which clearly breach principles of fiduciary conduct are overlooked by 
present statutes. My proposal would plug these holes in the law to give 
workers a more solid defense against mishandling of funds. 

Present reporting and disclosure requirements would also be broad- 
ened to require of benefit plan administrators a detailed accounting of 
their stewardship similar to that rendered by mutual funds, banks, and 
insurance companies. 

To back up these changes, the new law would give additional investi- 
gative and enforcement powers to the Secretary of Labor, and would 
permit pension fund participants and beneficaries to seek remedies for 
breach of fiduciary duty through class action suits. 

Finally, the Employee Benefits Protection Act would foster the 
development of uniform Federal laws in employee benefits protection, 
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complementing but in no way interfering with State laws that regulate 
banking, insurance, and securities. 


BRIGHTENING THE RETIREMENT PICTURE 


By moving rapidly to enact the pension incentive and protection 
package I am recommending today, this Congress has the opportunity to 
make 1973 a year of historic progress in brightening the retirement pic- 
ture for America’s working men and women. 

Under the reforms we seek, every participant in a private retirement 
savings plan could have a better opportunity to earn a pension and greater 
confidence in actually receiving that pension upon retirement. Those who 
are not members of an employer pension plan or who have only limited 
benefits in such a plan would be encouraged to obtain individual coverage 
on their own. The self-employed would have an incentive to arrange more 
adequate coverage for themselves and their employees. And all partici- 
pants could have well-deserved peace of mind in the knowledge that their 
welfare and pension funds were being administered under the strictest 
fiduciary standards. 

The achievements of our private welfare and retirement plans have 
contributed much to the economic security of the Nation’s workers. They 
are a tribute to the cooperation and creativity of American labor and 
management. We can be proud of the system that provides them—but we 
must also be alert to the Government’s responsibility for fostering condi- 
tions which will permit that system’s further development. 

I urged at the outset of my second term that in shaping public policy 
we should “measure what we will do for others by what they will do for 
themselves.” By this standard, few groups in this country are more de- 
serving than the millions of working men and women who are prudently 
saving today so that they can be proudly self-reliant tomorrow. I urge 
the Congress to help these citizens help themselves by going forward 
with pension reform. 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House, 
April 11, 1973. 





then was named Special Consultant to the President on 
Aging. 

Following his service as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare from 1958 to 1961, Mr. Flemming was 
president of the University of Oregon from 1961 to 1968 
and president of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Arthur S. Flemming To be Commissioner 


on Aging. April 11, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Arthur S. Flemming, of Alexandria, Va., to be Com- 
missioner on Aging. He will succeed John B. Martin, Jr., 
who has held the position in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare since May 28, 1969. 

Mr. Flemming, a former Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, served from May 1971 to June 1972 as 
Chairman of the White House Conference on Aging and 


from 1968 to 1971. He was president of Ohio Wesleyan 
University from 1948 to 1953 and again from 1957 to 
1958. During 1953-57, he was Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. From 1939 to 1948 he was a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission. 

He was born in Kingston, N.Y., on June 12, 1905. 
Mr. Flemming received his A.B. degree from Wesleyan 
University in 1927, his M.A. from American University 
in 1928, and his J.D. from George Washington University 
in 1933. 
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Department of Defense 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John O. 
Marsh, Jr., To Be Assistant Secretary for 
Legislative Affairs. April 11, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John O. Marsh, Jr., of Strasburg, Va., to be Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Legislative Affairs. He will suc- 
ceed Gardiner L. Tucker, who has been an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense since December 24, 1969. 

Mr. Marsh was a Member of Congress from Virginia’s 
Seventh Congressional District for 8 years until 1971 when 
he entered the private practice of law in Washington, 
D.C. During his career in the Congress, he served as a 
member of the House Committees on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, Veterans’ Affairs, and Appropriations. 

From 1952 until his election to Congress in 1962, Mr. 
Marsh practiced law in Strasburg, Va., where he served as 
police justice for 7 years, was a member of the Shenan- 
doah County School Board and executive secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was town attorney for the 
town of New Market, Va. In 1959, he was named out- 
standing young man in Virginia by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

He was born on August 7, 1926, in Winchester, Va. 
Mr. Marsh attended the public schools of Harrisonburg, 
Va., and received his LL.B. degree from Washington and 
Lee University in 1952. He was commissioned as an of- 
ficer in the U.S. Army at age 19 and served in the Army 
of Occupation in Germany during World War II. 

Mr. Marsh is married to the former Glenn Ann Patter- 
son of Kenbridge, Va., and Winston-Salem, N.C. They 
have three children. 


National Transportation Safety Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Timothy J. Murphy To Be a Member 
of the Board. April 11, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Timothy J. Murphy, of Milton, Mass., to be a mem- 
ber of the National Transportation Safety Board, for a 
term expiring December 31, 1977. He will succeed Fran- 
cis H. McAdams, whose term expired December 31, 1972. 

Mr. Murphy has been in the practice of law in Boston, 
Mass., since 1933. He has also served in the Massachusetts 
Legislature (1933-36), as assistant district attorney and 
acting district attorney for Suffolk County (1935-38), 
and as first assistant attorney general for Massachusetts 
(1947-50). 

He was born in Boston, Mass., on September 23, 1903. 
Mr. Murphy received his doctor of laws degree from 
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Northeastern University, in Boston, in 1932, and served 
in the U.S. Navy as a lieutenant commander during 
World War II. 

Mr. Murphy has served as national commander and 
national judge advocate of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
He is a director, member of the executive committee, and 
secretary of the Milton Bank and Trust Company in Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

He is married and has two sons and a daughter. 


Convention for the Protection 
of Phonograms 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Convention for Advice and Consent to 
Ratification. April 11, 1973 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith the Convention 
for the Protection of Producers of Phonograms Against 
Unauthorized Duplication of Their Phonograms done at 
Geneva October 29, 1971. I transmit also, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, the report from the Department of 
State with respect to the Convention. 

The present Convention is designed to deal with the 
worldwide problem of unauthorized duplication of phono- 
grams (i.e., records and tapes). The problem is urgent 
and growing. The value of pirated records and tapes in 
the United States alone has been estimated at one hun- 
dred million dollars. Protection against this illicit practice 
is needed to encourage the creative contributions of those 
who produce phonograms, the performing artists and the 
authors whose talents give phonograms their value. 

I recommend that the Senate give early and favorable 
consideration to the Convention submitted herewith and 
give its advice and consent to its ratification. 

RicHarp Nrxon 
The White House, 
April 11, 1973 


National Maritime Day, 1973 
Proclamation 4207. April 11, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation, 

The first transatlantic voyage by a steamship was made 
by an American vessel, the “Savannah”, on May 22, 
1819, from its namesake port in Georgia to Liverpool, 
England. To commemorate that event, the Congress, by 
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a joint resolution approved four decades ago, designated 
May 22 of each year as National Maritime Day, and 
requested the President to issue a proclamation annually 
calling for its observance. 

In welcome contrast to those of the past twelve years, 
National Maritime Day, 1973, finds this Nation at peace. 
Our merchant marine, which so effectively served as the 
logistic lifeline to our Armed Forces and allies in Southeast 
Asia, can now concentrate its full attention on the move- 
ment of cargoes which link the United States and its 
trading partners in peaceful enterprise. 

International trade is an important and constructive 
force in forging concord between nations, and we have 
assigned high priorities to the improvement and expansion 
of our trade relations with the rest of the world. 

I am confident that the American merchant marine, 
which is being restructured and revitalized under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1970, will contribute in large 
measure to the success of these endeavors. 

Now, TuHererorr, I, RicnHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby urge the people 
of the United States to honor our American merchant 
marine on May 22, 1973, by displaying the flag of the 
United States at their homes and other suitable places, 
and I request that all ships sailing under the American 
flag observe “dress ship” procedures on that day. 

In Witness WHeErEOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eleventh day of April, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHarp Nrixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:29 p.m., 
April 11, 1973] 


American Cancer Society’s 
Courage Award 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and 
Jack Pardee, the 1973 Recipient of the Award, 
at the Presentation Ceremony. April 11, 1973 


THE PREsmENT. Ladies and gentlemen, this is an annual 
responsibility that I have and a very great honor, and 
that is to present the American Cancer Society Award to 
a very outstanding individual. It seems that each year 
we have topped the one from last year, and all of you are 
aware of my great admiration for people who are success- 
ful in any area and particularly those who are successful 
in the area of sports. 

Those of us here in Washington have admired Jack 
Pardee for his being a great athlete, for his being beyond 


that a great leader of men, an inspirational leader. When 
we think of Washington next year, I just wonder what 
that defense will be without Jack Pardee calling the 
signals, not just his tackles, but what he inspired others 
to do. He will be there certainly in an inspirational 
coaching way, I hope, or in some capacity. I have been 
trying to get him to change his mind and play. 
[Laughter] No one can handle them better than you can. 

But I think all of us, most Americans, would be sur- 
prised, unless they followed sports closely, to know that 
Jack Pardee once suffered from a very, very serious form 
of cancer, skin cancer. He went through an 11-hour 
operation. And there was a serious doubt as to whether 
he first might get well, but, of course, it was an almost 
inescapable conclusion that he would never play football 
again. 

He got well, and he demonstrated not only to the city 
of Washington, but to the National Football Conference 
and all the world that he was a great athlete and a great 
man during this last season. 

And Jack, your example is certainly an inspiration to 
all of us, everybody who works in this field. It will be 
to those who have to go through the tragic problems of 
cancer, for their families, as your family had to go 
through, and I don’t think the American Cancer Society 
could have made a better choice. 

I will read the citation : 


“The American Cancer Society salutes a courageous 
man and a remarkable athlete, Jack Pardee, for his 
heroism in a personal triumph over cancer; and for the 
hope and inspiration he has given to his fellow Americans 
in their fight for life and health.” 

Mr. Parper. As a team the American Cancer Society 
couldn’t have a better captain than you are and the 
leadership you have shown to us in instigating legislation 
to help all of us, and we appreciate that. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. in the President’s Oval 
Office at the White House. 
Jack Pardee is a linebacker for the Washington Redskins football 


team and Honorary Chairman of the District of Columbia Cancer 
Crusade. 


United States Ambassador 
to the Philippines 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


William H. Sullivan. April 12, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William H. Sullivan, of Cranston, R.I., a Career 
Minister in the Foreign Service, to be Ambassador to the 
Philippines. He will succeed Henry A. Byroade, who has 
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been Ambassador to the Philippines since July 22, 1969, 
and who plans to retire from the Foreign Service. 

Ambassador Sullivan has served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs since 
1969. From 1964 to 1969, he was Ambassador to the 
Kingdom of Laos. He was made Career Minister in 1968. 

Serving in the Department of State from 1959 to 
1964, Ambassador Sullivan was named Officer in Charge 
of Burma Affairs in 1958, and served from 1960 to 1963 
as United Nations Adviser in the Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. During 1963-64 he was Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, and in 1964 he was Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State. 

He was born in Cranston, R.I., on October 12, 1922. 
He received his B.A. from Brown University in 1942 and 
his M.A. from the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
in 1947, following service as an officer in the U.S. Navy 
from 1942 to 1946. 

Ambassador Sullivan joined the Foreign Service in 
1947 and served overseas at Bangkok, Calcutta, Tokyo, 
Rome, and The Hague until 1958 when he returned to 
Washington as Officer in Charge of Burma Affairs. 

He is married to the former Marie Johnson. They have 
two sons and two daughters, and reside in Bethesda, Md. 


United States Ambassador to Cyprus 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Robert J. McCloskey. April 12, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert J. McCloskey to be Ambassador to the 
Republic of Cyprus. He will succeed David H. Popper, 
who has been Ambassador to Cyprus since May 27, 1969, 
and who is being nominated to be Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs. 

Mr. McCloskey has served as Special Assistant to thc 
Secretary of State and Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Press Relations since 1969, and from 1966 to 1969 he 
was Deputy Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of Public 
Affairs. In 1969 he was promoted to Class one in the 
Foreign Service. 

Prior to being named Deputy Assistant Secretary in 
1966, Mr. McCloskey was Director of the Office of News 
from 1964 to 1966. He had previously served in the 
Bureau of Public Affairs as Publications Editor 
(1957-58), then as Press Officer and Public Information 
Specialist (1958-64). 

He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., on November 25, 
1922. Mr. McCloskey served with the U.S. Marine Corps 


from 1942 to 1945. He received his B.S. degree in jour- 
nalism from Temple University in 1953 and attended 
George Washington University during 1957 and 1958. 
From 1952 to 1955 he was a newspaper reporter. 

Mr. McCloskey is married to the former Anne Phelan. 
They have two children and reside in Chevy Chase, Md. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate David H. 
Popper To Be Assistant Secretary for International 
Organization Affairs. April 12, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate David H. Popper, a Career Minister in the Foreign 
Service, to be Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs. He will succeed Samuel 
DePalma, a career Foreign Service officer, who has held 
the position since February 7, 1969, and who will be 
reassigned. 

Ambassador Popper has been Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Cyprus since May 27, 1969. As Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs 
from 1965 to 1969, he represented the United States on a 
number of delegations to international organization 
meetings. 

He has been involved with international organization 
affairs since he joined the Department of State in 1945 
as Specialist and Assistant Chief, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs (1945-49). Ambassador Popper was Officer 
in Charge of General Assembly Affairs from 1949 to 
1951, then Deputy Director, United Nations Political 
and Security Affairs, from 1951 to 1954 and served as 
Director in 1955. He attended the National War College 
during 1955-56. 

Following service as Deputy U.S. Representative to 
International Organizations, Geneva, from 1956 to 1959, 
he served as Deputy U.S. Representative to the Nuclear 
Test Ban Conference until 1961. During 1961-62 he was 
Senior Adviser, U.S. Mission to the United Nations, and 
from 1962 to 1965 he was Director of the Office of 
Atlantic Political and Military Affairs. 

Ambassador Popper was born on October 3, 1912, in 
New York, N.Y. He received his A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from Harvard University in 1932 and 1934 and served as 
an officer in the U.S. Army from 1942 to 1945. He was a 
research associate (1934-40) and associate editor 
(1940-42) with the Foreign Policy Association. 

He is married to the former Florence C. Maisel. They 
have three daughters and one son. 
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Atomic Energy Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate William E. 
Kriegsman To Be a Commissioner. April 12, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William E. Kriegsman, of Bethesda, Md., to be a 
Commissioner of the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 30, 1975. He will 
succeed James R. Schlesinger, who is now Director of 
Central Intelligence. 

Mr. Kriegsman has been manager of the Washington, 
D.C., office of Arthur D. Little, Inc., since 1971. His work 
has been concentrated in the areas of energy, technology, 
and the environment. From 1969 to 1971, he was a Staff 
Assistant at the White House, where his duties included 
the areas of the environment, space, nuclear energy, and 


With the exception of one year (1965-66) as a Con- 
gressional fellow on the staffs of Senator Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., of Tennessee, and Congressman Donald 
Rumsfeld of Illinois, Mr. Kriegsman served with the 
Atomic Energy Commission from 1957 to 1969. From 
1957 to 1962 he was a Supervisory Health Physicist and 
from 1962 to 1969 he was an Inspection Specialist di- 
recting and conducting studies of AEC management 
problems. 

He was born on February 22, 1932. He received his 
bachelor’s degree in chemistry from the University of 
Rochester in 1953 and his master’s degree in engineering 
administration from George Washington University in 
1964. From 1953 to 1957 he was an officer in the U.S. 
Navy with duties including supervision of the nuclear 
weapons assembly team aboard an aircraft carrier. 


Mr. Kriegsman is married and has two children. The 


oceanography. Kriegsmans reside in Bethesda, Md. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEM 
REFORM 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Enactment of the 
Job Security Assistance Act of 1973. April 12, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Difficult as it may be to live by the old saw, a sunny day remains the 
best time to fix a leaky roof. That is why today—with civilian employment 
in the American economy at an all-time record high of 83.9 million 
workers, with a solid business expansion continuing, and with the rate 
of unemployment down to 5 percent and likely to decline still further 
this year—I am requesting prompt action by the Congress on several 
reforms in our unemployment insurance system. 

The principles behind my proposals were originally advanced as 
part of my unemployment insurance package almost four years ago. Most 
of that package became law in August, 1970, when I signed the far- 
reaching Employment Security Amendments of 1970. At that time 
coverage was extended to some 6 million jobs which had never before 
been eligible for unemployment insurance; a much-needed provision for 
extended benefits triggered automatically at high unemployment levels 
was added to the system; and basic financial and administrative improve- 
ments were effected. In all, these were the most significant improvements 
ever made in our system of assistance for persons between jobs since that 
system was established in 1935. 

Left unfulfilled in the 1970 legislation, however, were several 
important objectives on this Administration’s agenda for working Ameri- 
cans. The Job Security Assistance Act of 1973, which we are proposing 
to the Congress today would meet those objectives by making three major 
changes in our unemployment insurance system: 
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—First, it would establish minimum benefit standards for the States, 
providing an adequate level of benefits to all workers who are covered 
by the system. 


—It would also extend coverage for the first time to most farm 
employees. 


—Finally, it would set up strong safeguards to preserve the neutrality 
of the unemployment insurance system during industrial disputes. 


GUARANTEEING AN ADEQUATE LEVEL OF BENEFITS 


A properly designed system of unemployment insurance should serve 
a dual purpose—both helping to tide individual workers financially over 
the periods when they are without a job, and stabilizing the economy as 
a whole by helping make up for wage losses which would otherwise cut 
consumer purchasing power and accelerate business downturns. 

But effective performance of both of these functions depends on the 
provision of benefits which are adequate in relation to a worker’s usual 
weekly wage. It is generally accepted that unemployment benefits are 
inadequate unless they are equal to at least half what workers would be 
earning if employed. Otherwise, families relying on the benefits will too 
often be unable to meet their basic, nondeferrable living expenses, and 
communities hit by unemployment will find that aggregate benefits are 
too little to have a significant counter-recessionary impact. 

Under present Federal law, the setting of formulas to determine 
minimum and maximum benefit levels is largely the province of the 
individual States. On paper, most States do promise the unemployed 
worker a benefit equal to one-half his usual weekly wage. But many of 
them also place unrealistically low ceilings on maximum benefit amounts, 
rendering the guarantee meaningless for a large percentage of workers, 
especially family breadwinners. In fact, more than two-fifths of all 
workers now covered by the unemployment insurance system find their 
benefits limited by State ceilings at a level below the half-pay ostensibly 
guaranteed them. 

In my July, 1969, unemployment insurance reform proposals to 
the Congress, I asked for action by the States themselves to remedy this 
serious deficiency. I suggested that the maximum benefit ceiling in each 
State be raised to at least two-thirds of the average wage of that State’s 
covered workers. The goal was to provide at least four-fifths of the 
Nation’s insured work force half-pay or better when unemployed. 

While many States responded in part to this request, only four States, 
whose workers comprise less than 3 percent of the national covered work 
force, actually established the standard I had recommended. However, 
States comprising more than three-fifths of the national covered work 
force still have weekly benefit ceilings that are less than half their average 
weekly wage levels. Without denigrating the good-faith efforts of numer- 
ous legislatures to liberalize the benefit structure, we simply cannot be 
content with this situation any longer. The time has come for Federal 
action. 

My proposed Job Security Assistance Act would therefore amend the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act by adding a provision that every eligible 
insured worker, when unemployed, must be paid a benefit equal to at 
least 50 percent of his average weekly wage, up to a State maximum 
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which shall be at least two-thirds of the average weekly wage of covered 
workers in the State. 

The decentralization of our national unemployment insurance sys- 
tem is one of its greatest strengths. This decentralization permits more 
flexible adjustment to local needs and circumstances, and I believe that 
it should be preserved. I also believe, however, that the States have a 
responsibility to adhere to the basic principles of the system, and that it is 
up to the Federal Government to furnish such standards and guidelines 
as may be necessary to protect those principles. That is why I am now 
submitting to the Congress the same benefit reform recommendation that 
I urged the States to adopt in 1969. 

Estimates indicate that this new requirement would result in an 
average increase of 15 percent in costs to State pooled unemployment 
insurance funds, which would, in turn, affect the costs of employers whose 
taxes support our unemployment compensation programs. To put this 
increase in perspective, however, we should note that unemployment 
insurance is one of the least expensive of all fringe benefits related to 
employment—accounting for less than a penny in each payroll dollar. 
Considering the enormous importance of this protection to unemployed 
workers and to economic stability in general, the relatively small cost of 
keeping it adequate and up to date is a very sound investment. 

When the new Federal benefit standard goes into effect, our unem- 
ployment insurance system would begin delivering on its promise to work- 
ing Americans in a way it has never delivered before. The special 
programs which in the past have substituted for inadequate State unem- 
ployment benefit payments—such as the special allowances provided 
under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 for workers who lose their jobs 
because of foreign imports—would become unnecessary as unemployment 
benefits are raised to fairer levels. 

Upon passage of the unemployment insurance reforms proposed 
today and of the trade proposals which I outlined to the Congress earlier 
this week, trade adjustment assistance would be gradually phased out and 
replaced with a temporary program of Federal supplements to bring up 
to an adequate level the State unemployment benefits for workers dis- 
placed by import trade. When State unemployment payments come up 
to the half-pay minimum I am seeking, the Federal supplement payments 
would be discontinued, since all workers would then be eligible under the 
liberalized State laws for benefits that are reasonably adequate in amount. 
Some would even be eligible for larger weekly benefits than they can now 
receive under the Trade Expansion Act adjustment assistance program. 

The Job Security Assistance Act would thus make unemployment in- 
surance protection more equitable for everyone, by assisting all workers 
evenhandedly regardless of the reason for their loss of job. Unemployment 
is just as costly to an individual and his family whether it results from 
trade, environmental constraints, fluctuations in government procure- 
ment, declines in business activity, or any other cause. The effect of my 
proposals would be to remove arbitrary distinctions among such causes in 
protecting workers who are involuntarily out of work. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PROTECTION FOR THE FARMWORKER 


Agriculture is America’s oldest and largest industry—and increas- 
ingly it truly is an industry, not just an individual enterprise. A growing 
percentage of the people engaged in farming no longer are their own 
bosses but work as someone else’s employees. Most of these employees earn 
relatively low wages, have only precarious job security, and have no termi- 
nation pay coming if they are laid off. Many are members of disad- 
vantaged minority groups. 

For all of these reasons, I consider it of urgent importance that we act 
at once to extend unemployment insurance coverage to as many agricul- 
tural employees as can feasibly be accommodated in the system. 

Farmworkers were originally denied unemployment insurance pro- 
tection on the ground that it was not administratively feasible to cover 
many thousands of family-operated farms which kept no payroll records. 
This objection has since been disproved, however, by the successful exten- 
sion of income and Social Security taxes to a large number of such 
enterprises. 

In 1970 the Congress postponed action on my recommendations for 
extending coverage to agricultural labor, directing instead that a study be 
made on the question. The study was undertaken by the Department of 
Labor in cooperation with land-grant universities and State employment 
security agencies, and the results are now in. They conclusively demon- 
strate the administrative and financial feasibility of extending unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage to approximately 66,000 agricultural enterprises 
employing some 635,000 agricultural workers. 

Accordingly, the Job Security Assistance Act which I am recommend- 
ing to the Congress would modify the present agricultural labor exclusion 
provisions of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, bringing under the un- 
employment system any farm operator who employs four or more workers 
in each of 20 weeks in a calendar year or who pays wages for agricultural 
labor of at least $5,000 in a calendar quarter. The change would take 
effect on January 1, 1975, thus allowing State legislatures time to make 
necessary adjustments in their unemployment compensation laws. 

The criterion of payroll size was not included in my 1969 farm cov- 
erage proposal. Adding this test strengthens the bill by substantially in- 
creasing the number of farm jobs affected. The new bill also includes safe- 
guards to help ensure that migrant workers—who especially need unem- 
ployment protection—will not be disqualified because of the special prob- 
lems associated with record-keeping and tax collection in migrant 
employment. 

The coverage definition I am proposing would provide needed pro- 
tection to the employees of larger agricultural businesses without needlessly 
adding to the difficulties of small farm operations. It would achieve cov- 
erage for about two-thirds of all hired farm workers while affecting fewer 
than one in 14 farm employers. 

In most States, coverage of the larger agricultural enterprises would 
be self-financing, with the contributions of these concerns meeting the full 
cost of benefit payments to their workers who become unemployed. Net 
increases in benefit costs to State pooled funds should be zero in most cases 
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and negligible in all but two States. Even in these two instances, the net 
increases would amount to only 20 cents or less per $100 of taxable wages. 

I know that many in the Congress share my concern that agricultural 
employees are too frequently excluded from the rights and protections 
afforded to workers in other industries, and I hope for prompt Congres- 
sional approval of this proposal so that we can begin rectifying the injus- 
tice. We cannot in good conscience defer this action any longer. 


MAINTAINING NEUTRALITY IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


As we move to establish a uniform Federal standard that would 
ensure adequate State benefit levels, we must also insist on strong safe- 
guards to preserve the neutrality of the unemployment insurance system 
in industrial disputes. The unemployment tax which an employer is 
required to pay was never intended to supplement strike funds of those 
engaged in a dispute with the same employer. Neither, on the other hand, 
was the income protection which unemployed workers are guaranteed 
under the insurance system intended to be interrupted when an innocent 
bystander is put out of work by someone else’s dispute. 

I therefore propose that the Federal Unemployment Tax Act be 
amended to prohibit both the payment of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to strikers and the practice of denying benefits to nonstrikers. A gray 
area does exist between the clear-cut extremes of strike participation 
and nonparticipation, where complex definitional problems can arise. 
Resolution of these problems can properly be left to the judgment of 
individual States. But to deal with the clear cases, it is appropriate for 
the Federal Government to set a uniform standard on which each State 
can elaborate. This the Job Security Assistance Act would do. 


Our unemployment insurance system puts some of America’s finest 
principles into action—including those of prudent provision during times 
of affluence for times of need ; effective compassion for our fellow citizens; 
creative partnership between the Federal Government and the States; 
and supportive action by the public sector to help keep our private 
enterprise system stable, healthy, just, and humane. 

The Congress can significantly improve the system’s fidelity to each 
of these guiding principles by enacting the proposed Job Security Assist- 
ance Act of 1973. This legislation would bring genuine improvement in 
the lives of millions of those people on whom the Nation depends most 
heavily—our working men and women. 


Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House, 


April 12, 1973. 
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Disaster Assistance for Michigan 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Severe Storms and Flooding. April 12, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Michigan as a result of severe storms and flood- 
ing, beginning on March 16, which caused serious and 
widespread damage to public and private property. The 
President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds 
in relief and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Michigan 
Governor William G. Milliken advised the President that 
estimates of damage to public facilities, homes, and busi- 
nesses approached $16 million. Federal disaster assistance 
from the President’s Disaster Relief Fund will consist 
primarily of debris clearance, repairs to roads, bridges, 
dikes, levees, irrigation, and drainage facilities damaged 
by flood waters. Low-interest rate disaster loans will be 
made available by the Small Business Administration. 

Federal relief activities in Michigan will be coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
under the direction of Acting Director Darrell M. Trent. 
Disaster assistance specialists from OEP’s Region 5 (Chi- 
cago) Office have been in the area working under 
Robert E. Connor, Regional Director. Mr. Connor will 
be designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work 
with the State in providing Federal disaster assistance 
under Public Law 91-606. 


Federal Highway Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Norbert T. 
Tiemann To Be Administrator. April 13, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Norbert T. Tiemann, of Lincoln, Nebr., to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Highway Administration. He 
will succeed Francis C. Turner, who held the Department 
of Transportation position until June 30, 1972. 

Since 1971, Governor Tiemann has been vice president 
for corporate finance of First Mid-America, Inc., an in- 
vestment banking firm in Lincoln, Nebr. From 1967 to 
1971 he served as Governor of Nebraska, and his accom- 
plishments included a number of milestones in transporta- 
tion in the State. 

From 1957 until he became Governor, he was presi- 
dent of the Commercial State Bank in Wausa, Nebr., and 
is a past president of the Nebraska Bankers Association. He 
was mayor of Wausa from 1956 to 1962. From 1949 to 
1954 he was assistant county agent in Lexington, Nebr.; 


assistant manager of the Nebraska Hereford Association 
in Central City, Nebr.; executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Livestock Feeders Association in Omaha, Nebr.; 
and director of industry relations for the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board in Chicago, IIl. 

He was born in Minden, Nebr., on July 18, 1924. 
Governor Tiemann attended the University of Nebraska 
from 1942 to 1943 and from 1946 to 1949. He served in 
the U.S. Army from 1943 to 1946 and from 1950 to 
1952. 

Governor Tiemann is married to the former Lorna Lou 
Bornholdt. They have three daughters and one son. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Vincent R. 


Barabba To Be Director of the Census. April 13, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Vincent R. Barabba, of Los Angeles, Calif., to be 
Director of the Census. He will succeed George Hay 
Brown who held the Department of Commerce position 
from August 9, 1969, until January 20, 1973. 

Mr. Barabba has been chairman of the board of Deci- 
sion Making Information, Inc., a firm engaged in market 
and political research and demographic analysis. From 
1965 to 1969 he was president of Communications Asso- 
ciates, which merged into Decision Making Informa- 
tion, Inc., in 1969. 

He was born on September 6, 1934, in Chicago, III. 
Mr. Barabba received his B.A. degree from California 
State in 1962 and his M.B.A. from the University of 
California at Los Angeles in 1964. He is a member of the 
census advisory committee of the American Marketing 
Association. 

Mr. Barabba is married and has three children. The 
Barabbas reside in Los Angeles, Calif. 


Inter-American Development Bank 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John M. 
Porges To Be Executive Director. April 13, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John M. Porges, of Douglas Manor, N.Y., to be 
Executive Director of the Inter-American Development 
Bank for a term of 3 years. He will succeed Henry J. 
Constanzo, who resigned effective December 31, 1971. 
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Mr. Porges has been with the international division of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. since 1953. Since 1962 he 
has been vice president in charge of Latin America. He 
became assistant treasurer for the Latin American area in 
1958. 

He was born in New York, N.Y., on September 23, 
1922. He attended Grinell College, Grinel!, Iowa, and 
received his B.A. from New York University in 1947. He 
received his M.A. from the University of Florida in 1949 
and attended graduate school at New York University 
until 1953. While at the University of Florida and New 
York University he taught both Spanish and Latin 
American area studies. 

Mr. Porges is married and has one son and one daugh- 
ter. They reside in Douglas Manor, N.Y. 


Inspection of Tax Returns 


Executive Order 11711. April 13, 1973 


INSPECTION OF INcOME, Excess-Prorits, ESTATE, AND 
Girt Tax RETURNS BY THE SENATE COMMITTEE 


ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 55(a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as amended (26 
U.S.C. (1952 Ed.) 55(a)), and by section 6103(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 6103 
(a) ), it is hereby ordered that any income, excess-profits, 
estate, or gift tax return for the years 1950 to 1973, in- 
clusive, shall, during the Ninety-third Congress, be open 
to inspection by the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
in connection with its studies of the operation of Govern- 
ment activities at all levels with a view to determining 
the economy and efficiency of the Government. Such in- 
spection shall be in accordance and upon compliance 
with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in Treasury Decisions 6132 and 6133, 
relating to the inspection of returns by committees of the 
Congress, approved by the President on May 3, 1955. 


RicuHarp NrIxon 
Tue Wuire Hovsez, 
April 13, 1973. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:44 p.m., 
April 13, 1973] 


Endangered Species Convention 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Convention for Advice and Consent to 
Ratification. April 13, 1973 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratfication, the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora, 
signed at Washington on March 3, 1973. The report of 
the Department of State is enclosed for the information of 
the Senate. This Convention is designed to establish a’ 
system by which States may strictly control the interna- 
tional trade in specimens of species in danger of becoming 
extinct and monitor the trade in specimens of species 
which, because of present or potential trade in them, 
might be expected to become endangered. 

The international community has realized that steps 
must be taken to halt the rapid depletion of wildlife. The 
present Convention constitutes a major step in this direc- 
tion. I strongly recommend that the Senate give prompt 
consideration to this Convention and consent to its 
ratification. 

RIcHARD NIxon 
The White House, 
April 13, 1973. 


Organization of American States 


The President’s Remarks at a Reception for the Chiefs 
of Delegations to the General Assembly of the OAS. 
April 13, 1973 


Mr. Secretary and ladies and gentlemen: 


Mrs. Nixon and I are very honored to welcome those 
who are attending this historic conference of the Organi- 
zation of American States. 

I have followed your proceedings to date with very 
great interest, and as one columnist summed it up, the 
proceedings have been characterized by a combination 
of frustration and expectation. I hope that my brief 
remarks tonight will not add to the frustration, but may, 
perhaps, give you reason for more expectation. 

Let me speak quite frankly to members of the American 
family. During the year 1972, when the journeys to Peking 
and Moscow took place, and during the past 4 years when 
we have had the great problems involved in Southeast 
Asia, there has been a tendency throughout this hemi- 
sphere to think that the United States is so interested in 
and so obsessed with other problems that it is not con- 
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cerned with the problems of our closest friends and neigh- 
bors. If that impression was created, it certainly was not 
intended on my part. 

I am the first President of the United States ever to 
have visited all of the nations of the American Hemisphere 
before becoming President, and I consider the policy of 
my country insofar as it relates to the problems of this 
hemisphere to be of the highest importance, not of the 
second level of importance, and in this year 1973, I hope 
that we can demonstrate effectively that that is the case. 

We shall continue progress in other areas of the world 
which is essential if we are to have world peace, but we 
know that a sound foreign policy can only be based on 
good relations and better relations with our closest friends 
and our closest neighbors in this hemisphere. 

We have made a beginning in one area. You will recall 
that it was 2 years ago that we spoke of the necessity of 
moving forward with general tariff preferences, and now 
in the trade legislation that we have submitted to the 
Congress, we believe that this year we have a very good 
chance to get that through the Congress. And we welcome 
the initiatives that this organization has undertaken to 
develop new policies to suit the times in which we live. 

To demonstrate that we have an equal interest, the 
Secretary of State, who has traveled to all the continents 
of the world in the past 4 years, will be making a journey 
to Latin America and will report, when he returns, with 
recommendations for action for better relations with our 
friends to the south, and I ask all of the leaders of your 
countries to speak to him very frankly about what you 
feel our policies should be. He will also speak frankly to 
you and, I can assure you, will report very frankly to me. 

Without getting into anything specific today, let me 
give you my general attitude. 

We live in a time in world history when the old orga- 
nizations and the old approaches many times do not speak 
to the problems that we face today. That is why we have 
made historic breakthroughs in our trips to Peking and 
Moscow in developing new relationships to deal with the 
world as it is today. 

The OAS is a very proud organization. It is also a very 
old organization. It began 83 years ago. The organization 
which later became the OAS then began, and as my good 
friend, Dr, Santamaria, said to me on a visit to the White 
House just a few days ago, the reasons that the organiza- 
tion was set up 83 years ago, some of them have changed, 
some of them are still relevant, and that is why today I 
think it is important for all of us, in this year 1973, to 
look at the OAS and make it relevant to the problems of 
today, and particularly to make it more relevant to the 
economic problems which are a major concern to all of 
the nations in this hemisphere. 

I pledge to you that in these next 4 years in which 
' I will be in this office that I want to work with you, with 


all of you and with all of your governments, toward the 
goal that we all share of peace, and justice, and progress 
for all of the members of the American family. 

And I want to thank my voice here for getting every 
word right. [| Laughter] 


Although my Spanish was not learned in school, only 
picked up by my travels abroad, I will simply say to you, 
as you have so often said to me and my wife when we have 
visited your country: Estan ustedes en su casa. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:12 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


National Clean Water Week 


Proclamation. 


Apvil 14, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Clean water can mean many things—a sparkling 
stream, a refreshing drink, an industrial essential or a 
beleaguered resource. 


The need for clean water always exists. Agencies of 
government, researchers in universities, and concerned 
citizens individually and through organizations are work- 
ing to assure a reliable and plentiful supply. Our height- 
ened awareness of its importance in our lives and in our 
national life is a safeguard for its protection and enhance- 
ment. It is appropriate that we recognize the efforts of 
all those who are seeking to preserve our clean water 
supplies and encourage them and all our citizens to con- 
tinue their quest. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RiIcHARD N1xon, President of the 
United States of America, in concurrence with H.J. Res. 
437, do hereby designate the week beginning April 15, 
1973, as National Clean Water Week. I call upon Federal, 
State, and local officials to support National Clean Water 
Week and to arrange for its proper observance. I also ask 
that special attention be given to personal voluntary ac- 
tivities and education efforts directed toward recognizing 
the need for clean water and protecting the supply. 

In Wrrness THEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-seventh. 

RICHARD NIxon 
Note: The Proclamation had not been filed with the Office of the 


Federal Register at the cutoff time of this issue. As printed above, 
it follows the text of the White House press release. 
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Land Reform Program in the 
Republic of Vietnam 


Exchange of Letters Between President Nixon and 
President Nguyen Van Thieu on the “Land to the 
Tiller” Program. Released April 2, 1973 


March 24, 1973 
Dear Mr. President: 

I very much appreciate your warm message of March 20 

which described the achievements of the “Land to the 
Tiller” program and expressed the gratitude of the Viet- 
namese people for our assistance in this great work of 
social reform and economic development. 
' With deep interest and satisfaction, I learned from 
your letter that on March 26 your country will celebrate 
the fulfillment of its three-year goal of redistributing titles 
“for one million hectares of land to tenant farmers under 
the “Land to the Tiller’ program. This program, I 
know, is one of the most ambitious and far-reaching land 
distribution programs undertaken by any country in 
recent times. It will ultimately benefit over one million 
rural families in South Vietnam and should virtually 
eliminate farm tenancy. The fact that this program has 
been completed under the difficult war-time conditions 
of the past three years makes the accomplishment that 
much more admirable. This program also represents 
tangible evidence of concern for and responsiveness to 
the needs of the people and encourages us to look with 
confidence to the future of your country as it pursues its 
goals of a lasting and fruitful peace. 

On behalf of the American people, I congratulate the 
government and the people of the Republic of Vietnam 
on the success of this land reform endeavor. Americans 
are pleased to have cooperated with Vietnamese in this 
historic undertaking. 

In the postwar period, we look forward with equal 
interest to joining your government and people in the 
important task of reconstruction and long-term economic 
development. 

Sincerely, 
RIcHARD Nixon 


March 20, 1973 
Dear Mr. President: 
March 26th, 1973 marks the third anniversary of the 
signing of the “Land to the Tiller” law in the Republic 
of Vietnam. On this memorable occasion, I take pleasure 


in communicating to you the highlights of our land re- 
form, one of the top priority programs for the welfare 
of the rural people. This also constitutes, in my view, an 
important aspect of the social and economic revolution, 
in the present ideological contest in Vietnam. 

Upon the promulgation of the “Land to the Tiller” 
law in 1970, I pledged to distribute free of charge 
1,000,000 hectares (approximately 2.5 million acres) of 
land in three years to 800,000 tenant farmers who ac- 
tually tilled the land. To date, 1,003,353 hectares of 
land have been distributed to 858,821 former tenant 
farmers. Our planned goal has been achieved and 
surpassed. 

The “Land to the Tiller” program has reduced farm 
tenancy from around 60 percent three years ago to 
almost the vanishing point. It has thus undercut the main 
theme of communist propaganda vis-a-vis the rural 
population. 

Our farmers have not been merely passive recipients 
of government largesse but have enthusiastically partici- 
pated in the program to improve their lives. They are 
using the additional income from the sale of crops 
formerly paid in rent to develop the rural economy, thus 
contributing to the growth of the nation. Our farmers 
have now a new sense of personal worth and dignity 
and have become masters of their destiny, free men with 
reasons to preserve their freedom. 

These accomplishments are attributable, in no small 
measure, to the dedicated support and cooperation of 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker and the American AID 
Mission staff in Vietnam and to the financial assistance of 
the American people through your government. 

For this, I would like to convey, on behalf of the 
Vietnamese people, our deep gratitude to you, and 
through you to the people of the United States of 
America. ; 

I wish also to express the hope that the Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam will continue to have help and 
support from your government and people to not only 
complete the land reform program but to help carry 
forward vigorously the implementation of the five-year 
rural economic development plan, which will solidify 
and build on the tremendous benefits of land distribution, 
and of our postwar reconstruction plan which is to heal 
the wounds of war and to promote development and 
growth in an era of peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
NcuyEN VAN THIEU 
NOTE: The texts of the letters were released at San Clemente, Calif. 


They were not received in Washington in time for inclusion in last 
week’s issue. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


April 6 
The President attended the opening game of the Cali- 
fornia Angels 1973 baseball season, against the Kansas 


City Royals, at Anaheim Statdium. Former prisoner of 
war Maj. David Luna, USAF, threw out the first ball at 
the game. 
April 7 

The White House announced that the President had 
asked Gen. Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Vice Chief of Staff of 
the Army, to visit Southeast Asia to make a general assess- 
ment of the situation. Departing on April 7, General Haig 
visited Bangkok, Vientiane, Phnom Penh, and Saigon 
before returning to Washington on April 12. 
April 8 

Mayor Lorin Griset and members of the City Council 
of Santa Ana, Calif., presented a proclamation to the 
President honoring him as the “First Citizen of the Cen- 
tury.” The presentation took place at the El Toro Marine 
Corps Air Station prior to the President’s departure from 
California to return to the White House. 
April 9 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 1972 
annual report on the International Coffee Agreement. 

Ambassadors Ardeshir Zahedi of Iran, Tiamiou Adji- 
bade of Dahomey, Marco Antonio Lopez Aguero of Costa 
Rica, and Simcha Dinitz of Israel presented their creden- 
tials to the President in ceremonies in the Blue Room at 
the White House. 
April 10 

The President met at the White House with the bi- 
partisan Congressional leadership to discuss his trade re- 
form proposals. 

Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore met with 
the President at the White House. 


April 11 
Gregorio Lopez Bravo de Castro, Foreign Minister of 


Spain, met with the President at the White House. 


Dr. Roger Shields, Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, met with the President at the White House. 
Dr. Shields played a leading role in plans for the release 


of American prisoners of war; he has also been actively 
engaged in efforts to account for those missing in action. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the 1972 
annual report of the National Credit Union Administra- 
tion. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
H. Wesley McAden, of Annandale, Va., as a member of 
the Food Industry Advisory Committee of the Cost of 
Living Council. 


April 12 


NATO Secretary General Joseph Luns met with the 
President at the White House. 

The President has accepted, with regret and with deep 
appreciation for his contributions to the Nation’s foreign 
policy, the resignation of Henry A. Byroade as United 
States Ambassador to the Philippines. 

The President has accepted, with the greatest reluctance 
and with deep gratitude for his distinguished service, the 
resignation of Richard C. Cook as Deputy Assistant to 
the President for Legislative Affairs. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the first 
annual report on Federal advisory committees. 

Gen. Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Vice Chief of Staff of 
the Army, met with the President at the White House to 
report on his visit to Southeast Asia. 

The President today directed the Secretary of Labor to 
certify as eligible for adjustment assistance under the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, workers formerly employed 
by the Rose-Bro Shoe Company, Inc., of Boston, Mass., 
and by the Tazewell, Va., plant of the General Instrument 
Corporation. 

The President hosted a reception at the White House 
for Members of the House and Senate who supported him 
by sustaining his veto of vocational rehabilitation and 
water and sewer legislation. 

April 13 

The President met with a group of Japanese Prefectural 
Governors, Vice Governors, and their staff in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. They are in the United 
States as part of an exchange program with U.S. State 
Governors sponsored by the Department of State. 

Representative John Jarman of Oklahoma and a group 
of business and civic leaders who are the founders of the 
Frontiers of Science Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc., met 
with the President at the White House. 


April 14 
The President greeted a group of visitors who were 
viewing the White House gardens in the first public tour 
of the gardens, initiated at the request of Mrs. Nixon. 
The President and First Lady attended the annual 
dinner of the White House Correspondents Association 
at the Washington Hilton Hotel. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released April 6, 1973 


Biographical data (5 releases): 

The following-named persons are appoint- 
ments to the National Security Council 
staff: 

Charles A. Cooper, Deputy Assistant to the 


President for International “conomic 
Affairs 


Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President for Operations 


Richard T. Kennedy, Deputy Assistant to 
the President for Planning 


Philip A. Odeen, Director of Program 
Analysis 

Brig. Gen. Brent Scowcroft, Deputy As- 
sistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs 


Released April 9, 1973 


News briefing: on an announcement relat- 
ing to the water and sewer grant program 
veto—by Earl Butz, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Counsellor to the President 


Released April 10, 1973 


Fact sheet: Trade Reform Act of 1973 


News briefing: on the trade reform mes- 
sage—by George P. Shultz, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Peter M. Flanigan, Executive 
Council on International Economic Policy 
and William R. Pearce, Deputy Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations 


Released April 11, 1973 


Fact sheet: pension reform program 

News briefing: on the pension reform mes- 
sage—by George P. Shultz, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Paul J. Fasser, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor and William J. 
Kilberg, Solicitor, Labor Department 


News briefing: on food prices—by Virginia H. 
Knauer, Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Consumer Affairs, Jean Mayer, 
professor of nutrition, Harvard University, 
and Mimi Robinson, Home Economist, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 


Released April 12, 1973 


Fact sheet: Job Security Assistance Act of 
1973 


News briefing: on the unemployment insur- 
ance message—by George P. Shultz, Secre- 
tary of Treasury, and William H. Kolberg, 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Wil- 
liam J. Kilberg, Solicitor for the Labor 
Department 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 9, 1973 


Public Law 93-16 
Joint resolution requesting the President 
to issue a proclamation designating the 
week of April 23, 1973, as “Nicolaus 
Copernicus Week” marking the quinque- 
centennial of his birth. 
HR. Public Law 93-15 
An act to extend the Clean Air Act, as 
amended, for one year. 


Act, as amended, for one year. 


Approved April 10, 1973 


H.R. 3577 Public Law 93-17 
Interest Equalization Tax Extension Act 
of 1973. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 


TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed 
Services, nominations to the Service Acad- 
emies, or nominations of Foreign Service 
officers. 


Submitted April 6, 1973 


FrReD CHARLES IKLE, of California, to be 
Director of the United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, vice Gerard 
C. Smith. 


Submitted April 9, 1973 


THomas R. Bomar, of Maryland, to be a 
Member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing June 30, 1974, vice Preston Martin, 
resigned. 

The following-named persons to be Com- 
missioners of the Consumer Product Safe- 
ty Commission for the terms indicated: 
(new positions) 

For a term of 3 years from October 27, 
1972: 
RicHarp O. Srmpson, of California 
For a term of 4 years from October 27, 
1972: 
LAWRENCE M. KusHNER, of Maryland 
For a term of 6 years from October 27, 
1972: 
CONSTANCE E. NEwMAN, of the District of 
Columbia 
For a term of 7 years from October 27, 
1972: 
BarBaRA H. FRANKLIN, Of New York 

The following-named persons to be Members 
of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
formed Services University of the Health 
Sciences for the terms indicated: (new 
positions) 

For a term of 2 years: 
Davip PAcKaRD, of California 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL LEONARD D. HEATON, 
United States Army, Retired 
MALcoLM C. Topp, of California 
For a term of 4 years: 
ANTHONY R. Curreri, of Wisconsin 
For a term of 6 years: 
H. AsHton THomas, of Louisiana 
Durwarp G. HALL, of Missouri 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted April 10, 1973 


JERRY WARDEN FRIEDHEIM, of Virginia, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice 
Daniel Z. Henkin, resigned. 

BENJAMIN F. Houtman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Director, Community 
Relations Service, for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 

JoHN O. MarsH, Jr., of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice 
Gardiner Luttrell Tucker, resigned. 

HeLMut SONNENFELDT, of Maryland, to be 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, vice 
Edwin 8S. Cohen, resigned. 

BERNARD E. DeLury, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, vice Richard 
J. Grunewald, resigned. 


Submitted April 11, 1973 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, of Virginia, to be Com- 
missioner on Aging, vice John B. Martin, 
Jr., resigned. 

TimoTHy J. Murpny, of Massachusetts, to 
be a member of the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board for the term expiring 
December 31, 1977, vice Francis H. Mc- 
Adams, term expired. 


Submitted April 12, 1973 


RoBEertT J. McCLoskey, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service Officer of Class one, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Cyprus. 

Wriitt1aM H. Svutuivan, of Rhode Island, a 
Foreign Service Officer of the Class of Ca- 
reer Minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Philippines. 

Atspert G. ScuatTz, of Nebraska, to be a 
United States District Judge for the 
District of Nebraska, vice Richard A. Dier, 
deceased. 

James L. Treece, of Colorado, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Colorado 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Submitted April 13, 1973 


Davi H. Popper, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the Class of Career Min- 
ister, to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

Wrtu1aM E. KrrecsMan, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30, 1975, vice James R. Schlesinger. 

Georce K. McKinney, of Maryland, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Columbia for the term of 4 years, vice 
Anthony E. Papa, resigning. 

VINCENT R. BarasBa, of California, to be 
Director of the Census, vice George Hay 
Brown, resigned. 

NorBert T. TIEMANN, of Nebraska, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Highway 
Administration, vice Francis C. Turner, 
resigned. 
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